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JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND, 


THE LATE POPULAR AUTHOR. 


NOTHER of our authors, those | 


whom we have grown to regard dis- 
tinctively American, has passed from us. 
The editor of Scrébner’s, now the Century 


Magazine, from its beginning, he had 
added much to a reputation and popu- 
larity already acquired, being found in 
questions having a right and a wrong 
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side, most always on the right; and his 
advice, which was kindly accorded to any 
who asked it, being always practical and 
generally appropriate to the case. His 
intellectual organism fitted him for close, 
specific observation. The lower part of 
his forehead was prominent and squarely 
cut, evincing precision, method, and di- 
rectness. It was well filled out in the 
median region from the nose to the 
hair, indicating memory of facts, power 
of analysis, and delicate discrimination. 
His Language being large, joined to such 
qualities, rendered him able in descrip- 
tion, especially in that department which 
relates to character. He could enterinto 
the intricate workings of human nature, 
especially on its sympathetic side, his 
own temperament being delicately im- 
pressible, and his intuitions alert. His 
social nature was very influential, giving 
him a high appreciation of the helpful- 
ness of friends and of family ties, of the 
true enjoyment found in social inter- 
course, and also of the duties belonging 
to citizenship. Hence he easily won 
friends and kept them. The head rose 
highly in the crown, impressing his char- 
acter with qualities of firmness, self-reli- 
ance, and independence, and rendering 
him clear and emphatic in the expression 
of views, yet by no means careless of in- 
curring the displeasure of others or losing 
in their esteem. There was, in fact, so 
much of delicacy and refinement in his 
mental composition that he was acutely 
sensitive to censure and reflection. His 
imagination was active, but held in good 
subjection to his practical judgment; it 
was employed with a purpose, and mot 
permitted to soar as a balloon. 

In his organization, as a whole, there 
was much of the historical and descrip- 
tive; something of the teacher, some- 
thing of the metaphysician, a good deal 
of the moralist and critic. He was 
capable of writing for practical, common- 
sense people, in such a manner as to 
interest them and at the same time to 
inculcate leanings and likings for the 
higher, purer, and richer sentiments of the 
Spiritual side of human nature. 





He was born in Belchertown, Hamp- 
shire County, Mass., July 24, 1819. His 
father was a machinist and inventor, a 
man of singular simplicity and purity of 
character, whose virtues his son has cele- 
brated in a poem entitled “ Daniel Gray,” 
published several years ago in the A//an- 
tic Monthly. Owing to failure of health 
while fitting for college, he was obliged 
to relinquish an academic course; and 
when twenty-one years old he entered 
the office of Drs. Barrett and Thompson, 
of Northampton, as a student of med- 
icine. He was graduated a doctor of 
medicine at the Berkshire Medical Col- 
lege in 1844, but after a three years’ 
practice in Springfield, Dr. Holland gave 
up his profession and entered upon a 
more congenial line of life, literature, to 
which ali his natural tastes led him. 
While preparing for this new field he 
became teacher in a private school in 
Richmond, Va., and while thus engaged, 
was chosen superintendent of the public 
schools in the city of Vicksburg, in 
Mississippi. This office he accepted, and 
satisfactorily discharged its duties fora 
year and a quarter, whem events of a do- 
mestic nature called him back to Massa- 
chusetts. On his return to his Springfield 
home he was induced to accept a posi- 
tion, then vacant, in the office of the 
Springfield Republican. Here, associated 
with Mr. Samuel Bowles,,he entered 
upon his first work as editor. The 
earlier years of this connection were years 
of severe labor, the two young men 
doing the entire editorial work of the 
establishment. 

Two years after entering the office he 
became joint proprietor, and continued 
his interest in the business throughout 
the entire period which was occupied in 
raising the concern to its present magni- 
tude and prosperity. In 1866 Dr. Holland 
withdrew from the management, and 
subsequently visited Europe. 

In 1870 he became editor of Scrzbner’s 
Monthly,a magazine in the establishment 
of which he took a leading part. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the great pop- 
ularity of this periodical, which from the 
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start has been well printed, well edited, 
and admirably illustrated. Dr. Holland’s 
own editorial contributions were princi- 
pally comments upon literary, political, 
and social topics, and usually marked 
by much independence of opinion and 
plainness of speech. 

Besides his editorial writings and occa- 
sional contributions to prominent maga- 
zines and other periodicals, he has given 
to the world several volumes of superior 
merit. His first book was “ The History 
of Western Massachusetts,” written for 
his Springfield paper, and subsequently 
published in two volumes. This work 
has much local value, and involved an 
incredible amount of drudgery. Then 
followed a novel, also written for the 
paper, and afterward published by Put- 
nam, entitled “The Bay Path.” Subse- 


quently he produced “ Bitter Sweet,” a 
poem which has been generally admired ; 
“The Titcomb Letters,” an exceedingly 
pleasant volume; “Gold Foil,” a series 
of essays: “Miss Gilbert’s Career,” a 
novel; “Lessons in Life”; “Letters to 
the Joneses”; “ Plain Talks on Familiar 


” 


Subjects”; “Kathrina,” a poem of un- 
usual sweetness. Among his later vol- 
umes “Arthur Bonnicastle,” “Seven- 
oaks,” and “‘ Nicholas Minturn ” are note- 
worthy. 

The popularity of Dr. Holland’s books 
is attested by their publisher’s figures. 
Of the “Titcomb Letters,” 61,000 copies 
have been sold; of “Bitter Sweet,” 
90,000 ; of “ Kathrina,” 100,000; while the 
circulation of the magazine has always 
been very large. His books have given 
pleasure and profit to a generation of 
readers, and in so large a list it is a great 
deal to say, as it would be of any author, 
that there is nothing in them offensive 
or unclean. 

Dr. Holland married, at twenty-six, 
Elizabeth L. Chapin, of Springfield—the 
Elizabeth to whom he dedicates “ Kath- 
rina.” He leaves three children, two 
daughters and a son, all grown up, and, 
we believe, unmarried. 

His death occurred suddenly, on the 
morning of October 12th, before he had 








risen, and was caused by a disease of the 
heart, with which he had been troubled 
for several years. 

We have said that Dr. Holland took 
practical, common-sense views of life, 
and made his writings the interpreters of 
practical life, with such a blending of mor- 
al philosophy as served to impress his 
reader with elevated and purified ideas 
of the motives and purposes that should 
govern human action. An article writ- 
ten several years ago has been preserved 
among our selections, and may, we think, 
be fitly placed here as an example of his 
way of giving advice, while it intimates 
something of his own personal habits: 


“ MOTHS IN THE CANDLE. 


“Every moth learns for itself that the 
candle burns. Every night while the 
candle lasts, the slaughter goes on, and 
leaves its wingless and dead. around it. 
The light is beautiful and warm, and at- 
tractive ; and, unscared by the dead, the 
foolish creatures rush into the flames, and 
drop, hopelessly singed, their little lives 
despoiled. It has been supposed that. 
men have reason and a moral sense. It 
has been supposed that they observe, 
draw eonclusions, and learn by experience. 
Yet there is a large class of men, repro- 
duced by every passing generation, that 
do exactly what the moths do, and die ex- 
actly as the mothsdie. They learn noth- 
ing by observation or experience. Around 
a certain class of brilliant temptations 
they gather night after night, and with 
singed wings and lifeless bodies, they 
strew the ground around them. No in- 
strygtions, no expostulations, no obser- 
vations of ruin, no sense of duty, no re- 
monstrance of conscience, have any effect 
upon them. If they were moths in fact 
they could not be sillier or more obtuse. 

“A single passion, which need not be 
named,—further than to say that, when 
hallowed by love and a legitimate gift of 
life to life, it is as pure as any passion of 
the soul—is one of the candles around 
which the human moths lie in myriads of 
disgusting deaths. If anything has been 
proved by the observation and experience 
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of the world it is that licentiousness, and 
all illicit gratification of the passion in- 
volved in it, are killing sins against a 
man’s own nature—that by it the wings 
are singed not only, but body and soul 
are degraded and spoiled. Out of all il- 
licit indulgence come weakness, a pervert- 
ed moral nature, degradation of charac- 
ter, gross beastliness, benumbed sensibil- 
ities, a disgusting life, and a disgraceful 
death. Before its baleful fire the sanctity 
of, womanhood fades away, the romance 
of life dies, and the beautiful world loses 
all its charm. The lives wrecked upon 
the rock of sensuality are strewn in every 
direction. Again and again with endless 
repetition, young men yield to the song 
of the siren that beguiles them to their 
death. They learn nothing, they see 
nothing, they know nothing but their wild 
desire, and on they go to destruction and 
the devil. 

“Every young man who reads this ar- 
ticle has two lives before him. He may 
choose either. He may throw himself 
away on a few illegitimate delights which 
cover his brow with shame in the presence 
of his mother, and become an old man 
before his time with all the wine drained 
out of his life; or he may grow up into a 
pure, strong manhood, held in healthy re- 
lation to all the joys that pertain to that 
high estate. He may be a beast in his 
heart, or he may have a wife whom he 
worships, children whom he delights in, 
a self-respect which enables him to meet 
unabashed the noblest woman, and an un- 
disputed place in good society. He may 
have a dirty imagination, or one that 
hates and spurns all impurity as both*lis- 
gusting and poisonous. In brief, he may 
be a man, with a man’s powers and im- 
munities, or a sham of a man—a whited 
sepulcher—conscious that he carries with 
him his own dead bones and all unclean- 
ness. It is a matter entirely of choice. 
He knows what one life is, and where it 
ends. He knows the essential quality 
and certain destiny of the other. The 
man who says he can not control himself 
not only lies, but places his Maker in 
blame. He can control himself, and if 





he does not, he is both a fool and a beast. 
The sense of security and purity and self- 
respect that come of continence, enter- 
tained for a single day, is worth more 
than the illicit pleasures of a world fo 
all time. The pure in heart see God in 
everything, and see him everywhere, and 
they are supremely blest. 

“ Wine and strong drink form another 
candle in which millions have singed 
themselves, and destroyed both body and 
soul. Here the signs of danger are more 
apparent than in the other form of sen- 
suality, because there is less secrecy. The 
candle burns in open space, where all men 
can see it. Jaw sits behind and sanctions 
its burning. It pays a princely revenue to 
the Government. Women flaunt their 
gauzesinit. Clergymen sweep their robes 
through it. Respectability uses it to light 
its banquets. In many regions of this 
country it is a highly respectable candle. 
Yet, every year sixty thousand persons 
in this country die of intemperance; and 
when we think of the blasted lives that 
live in want and misery, of wives in de- 
spair, of loves bruised and blotted out, of 
children disgraced, of alms-houses filled, 
of crimes committed through its influence, 
of industry extinguished, and of disease 
engendered, and remember this has been 
going on for thousands of years, wher- 
ever wine has been known; what are we 
to think of the men who still press into the 
fire? Have they any more sense than 
the moths? It is almost enough to shake 
a man’s faith in immortality to learn that 
he belongs to a race that manifests so 
little sense, and such hopeless reckless- 
ness. 

“There is just one way of safety, and 
only one, and a young man who stands 
at the beginning of his career can choose 
whether he will walk in it, or in the way 
of danger. There is a notion abroad 
among men that wine is good —that when 
properly used it has help in it—that in a 
certain way it is food, or a help in the 
digestion of food. We believe that no 
greater or more fatal hallucination ever 
possessed the world, and that none so 
great ever possessed it for so long a time. 
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Wine is a medicine, and men would take 
no more of it than of any other medicine 
if it were not pleasant in its taste, and 
agreeable in its first effects. The men 
who drink it, drink it because they like 
it. The theories as to its healthfulness 
come afterward. The world cheats it- 
self, and tries to cheat itself in this thing; 
and the priests who prate of ‘using this 
world as not abusing it,’ and the chemists 
who claim a sort of nutritious property 
in alcohol which never adds to tissue (!) 
and the men who make a jest of water- 
drinking, all know perfectly well that 
wine and strong drink always have done 
more harm than good in the world, and 
always will until that millennium comes, 
whose feet are constantly tripped from 
under it by the drunkards that lie prone 
inits path. The millennium with a grog- 
shop at every corner, is just as impossible 
as security with a burglar at every window, 
or in every room of the house. All men 
know that drink is a curse, yet young men 
sport around it as if there were something 
very desirable in it, and sport until they 
are hopelessly singed, and then join the 
great, sad army that, with undiminished 
numbers, presses on to its certain death. 

“We do not like to become an exhort- 
er in these columns, but, if it were neces- 
sary, we would plead with young men 
upon weary knees to touch not the ac- 
cursed thing. Total abstinence, now and 
forever, is the only guaranty in existence 
against a drunkard’s life and death, and 
there is no good that can possibly come 
toa man by drinking. Keep out of the 
candle. It will always singe your wings 
or destroy you.” 


A LEARNED MAN’S CREED.—The emi- 
nent French author and statesman, Gui- 
zot, thus declared his convictions with 
respect to an overruling Providence, and 
the necessity of religion to man, in his 
will, drawn in September, 1873: 

“TI have examined, I have doubted, I 
have believed that the human mind had 
power enough to solve the problems pre- 





sented by man and by the universe, and 
that the human will had force enough to 
regulate human life according to the dic- 
tates of law and morality. After a long 
life spent in thought and action I became, 
and I am still, convinced that neither the 
universe is competent to regulate its own 
movements nor man to govern his own 
destiny by means only of the permanent 
laws by which they are ordered. It is my 
profound conviction that God, who 
created this universe and man, governs, 
preserves, and modifies them either by the 
action of general laws, which we call nat- 
ural, or by special acts, which we call su- 
pernatural, and which, as well as the gen- 
eral laws, are the emanations of His free 
and perfect. wisdom and His infinite pow- 
er; we are permitted to discern them in 
their effects, and forbidden to understand 
them in their essence and design. I have 
therefore returned to the faith of my 
childhood. I am still firmly attached to 
the use of my reason and to the free will 
which are my gifts from God, and my 
birthright and my title of honor upon 
earth; yet I have learned to feel myself a 
child in the hands of God, and sincerely 
resigned to my large share of ignorance 
and weakness. I believe in God‘and wor- 
ship Him without attempting to under- 
stand Him. I see His presence and His 
action not only in the unchangeable law 
of the universe and in the secret life of 
the soul, but in the history of human so- 
ciety ; and especially in the Old and New 
Testaments—those records of revelation 
and of the divine action of the mediation 
and sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
the salvation of the human race. I bow 
before the mysteries of the Bible and the 
gospel, and I refrain from the discussions 
and scientific solutions by means of which 
men have tried to explain them. I have 
a firm faith that God allows me to call 
myself a Christian; and I am convinced 
that when I shall, as will soon be my lot, 
enter into the full light of day, I shall see 
how purely human is the origin, and how 
vain are most of the discussions in this 
world concerning the things which are « 
divine.” 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER X.—(CONTINUED). 


STRUCTURE OF LOW 


a a work published recently by Prof. 
Bastian, of London, on the “ Brain as 
an Organ of Mind,” the author has com- 


Fig. 242.—Brain or Hotrentot Venus, (GRATIOLET). 
Upper Scurrace. 


piled much valuable data with reference 
to the superiority of the civilized brain in 
extent and structure to the savage or un- 
civilized. The pertinence of these data 
to our present studies can not be over- 
looked, and must be appreciated by the 
reader who has followed closely the series 
of papers thus far presented. 

In studying the external configuration 
of the human brain it is expedient, in the 
first place, to look at the characteristics 
of the organ as it exists in a low form as 


shown in some of the most uncivilized | 
races of mankind. We may then advan- | 
tageously compare one of these simple | 


types with the more highly evolved forms 
of the same organ, such as are common 
among representatives of the higher civil- 
ized races. The brain of the so-called 
“Hottentot Venus” was carefully ex- 
amined by Gratiolet. Though her intel- 





HUMAN ORGANISMS. 


ligence was not notably defective, the 
convolutions of her brain were relatively 
very little complicated. After comment- 
ing upon this fact, Gratiolet adds: “ But 
what strikes one at once is the simplicity, 
the regular arrangement of the two con- 
volutions which compose the superior 
angle of the frontal lobe. These folds, if 
those of the two hemispheres be com- 
pared, present, as we have already pointed 
out, an almost perfect symmetry, such as 
is never exhibited by a normal brain of 
the Caucasian race.. . . . Thisregularity, 
this symmetry involuntarily recalls the 
symmetry and the regularity of the cere- 
bral convolutions in the lower species of 
animals. There is, in this respect, be- 
tween the brain of the white man and that 
of this Bosjesman woman, a difference 
such that it can not be mistaken, and if it 
be constant, as there is every reason to 
suppose it is, it constitutes one of the 
most interesting facts which have yet 
been noted.” 


Fig. 243.—Bratn or Bustwoman, (MARSHALL). UPPER 


SuRFACE. 
Prof. Marshall, in his memoir of the 
brain of a Bushwoman, published in “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,” 1864, furnishes a 
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very complete description of the brain of 
one of the lower races. The organ was 
decidedly small, as was the case of the 
Hottentot Venus. To quote from Prof. 
Marshall: “ When viewed from above the 
Bushwoman’s cerebrum, like her cranium, 
presents along and narrow ovoid form ; 
the line of greatest width corresponds 
with the parietal eminences, and it is 
placed rather far back, viz, at two-thirds 
of the total length of the cerebrum from 
its anterior border, so that one-third only 
is behind those eminences. From this 
prominent parietal region the cerebrum 
slopes or falls away in all directions very 
suddenly backward, and rather so forward 
as far as the entrance of the Sylvian fis- 
sure, where, like the foetal brain, it ap- 
pears remarkably constricted, and 
then widens again at the outer angles 
of the frontal region, which is, never- 
theless, decidedly narrow. The left 
hemisphere, as seen from above, is 
two-thirds of an inch longer than 
the right, the increase being almost 
entirely behind. This relatively 
greater length of one hemisphere 
backward (usually the left, so far as I 
have observed) is very common in 
the European brain. Viewed later- 
ally, the parietal region is salient; 
the vertex is low and flattened. Its 
highest point being placed far back, 
the frontal region is shallow The 
temporal lobe is narrow, the line from 
its point to the tip of the posterior lobe 
being very long; the curve formed by the 
under border of the cerebrum, above 
the cerebellum, is slighter, and its direc- 
tion more oblique upward and backward 
than in the European brain, owing ap- 
parently to the want of downward devel- 
opment of the occipital region, which is 
very shallow The tops of the tem- 
poral lobe are pointed and much inclined 
toward the middle line The orbital 
surfaces are especially contracted, but 
have a square or human, and not a point- 
ed or ape-like shape.” 

Taken as a whole, the brain of the 
Bushwoman, when compared with that of 
the European, was found to be specially 





Fig. 244.--Bramy or BusHwoman, (MARSHALL). 





defective in depth and vertical height, 
Prof. Marshall says further: “ The fissure 
of Sylvius in the Bushwoman’s brain ex- 
tended well backward, but inclined more 
upward than in the European brain (these 
are marks of low development; in brains 
of higher development the fissure is 
shorter as well as more nearly horizontal 
in direction), and its course is marked 
soon after its commencement by a peculiar 
horizontal step... . . Its margins are not 
very closely adapted together, especially 
opposite or behind the hinder border of 
the frontal lobe, which is here very defect- 
ive. The fissure, indeed, is so patent that 
without any separation of its margins a 


| portion of the island of Reil, or central 
‘lobe, though small, is distinctly visible. 


Sipe View. 


| This condition recalls to mind the feetal 
| state of the human cerebrum, but, so far 
| as I am aware, is not present in any adult 
| quadrumanus brain. 


The defect in the 
frontal lobe explains the remarkably con- 
stricted form of the Bushwoman’s brain 
already mentioned as existing at that 
point, a form which we may assume is 
characteristic of the Bosjes brain, as it is 
equally present in the brain of the so- 
called Hottentot Venus, where it has also 
been noticed by Gratiolet as a foetal 
character.” 

The fissure of Rolando (Fig. 244, d, d) 
commences about one and a quarter 
inches behind the tip of the frontal lobe. 
It terminates considerably beyond the 
middle of the long axis of the cerebrum, 
nearly as far back as the line of greatest 
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width of that organ; so that it passes | 


proportionally further back than in the 
Hottentot Venus, or, indeed, than in the 
European. ; : 
“The external perpendicular fissures 
(Fig. 244, P) can be traced as easily as the 
Hottentot Venus (Fig. 242,v), but gre soon 
interrupted by the external connecting 
convolution (a, B), Toward the sides 
these fissures are cértainly more easily 
followed than in the European, a circum- 
stance which imparts a lower character 
to this part of the Bosjes brain; at the 
same time they are far more interrupted 


Fig. 245.—Brain or Gauss, Eminent MatTHemarician, (R. 


Wacner). Urrer Surrace, 


than in the chimpanzee or orang-outang. 
These short external perpendicular fis- 
sures join as usual the summits of the 
internal perpendicular fissures, and, to- 
gether with the fissures of Rolando, divide 
the upper surface of the cerebrum into 
three regions. Of these three regions, 
when measured longitudinally from the 
vertex, the parietal is found to be specially 
defective in the Bushwoman’s brain; 
since, instead of being equal to, or rather 
longer than, the occipital, as is commonly 
the case in European brains, it is very 
distinctly shorter in this latter region. 
“The parallel fissure (Fig. 244, f, f) on 








the outer surface of the temporal lobe is 
more tortuous on the left side in the Hot- 
tentot Venus, though less so than in 
ordinary European brains 
ternal perpendicular fissure is more verti- 
cal than in the European, but much less 
so than in the chimpanzee—the angle 
formed by this fissure and the base line 
drawn through the corpus callosum being 
in the European 123°; in the Bushwoman, 
115°; and in the chimpanzee, 93°. As in 
the European, this fissure joins the hip- 
pocampi below, while in the quadrumana 
it usually stops short at that fissure.” 

Without pursuing further our quota- 
tions from Prof. Marshall's detail of the 
various convolutions of the Bushwom- 
an’s brain, we will reproduce some of 
his more interesting general conelu- 
sions, as follows: That all of the pri- 
mary convolutions which should exist 
in the human cerebrum “are present 
in the Bushwoman’s ; but, as compared 
with the ordinary European brain, they 
are smaller and in all cases so much less 
complicated as to be far more easily 
recognized and distinguished among 
each other. This comparative simplicity 
of the Bushwoman’s brain is of course 
an indication of structural inferiority, 
and, indeed, renders it a useful aid in 
the study of the more complex European 
form. On contrasting the several re- 
gions of the cerebrum, the primary con- 
volutions of the upper frontal and outer 
parietal regions are, on the whole, the 
best developed ; those of the middle and 
lower frontal regions of the temporal re- 
gion, the central lobes and the inner sur- 
face the next; while those of the orbital 
surface and occipital lobe are the least 
developed.” ° 

“Ofthe connecting convolutions, those 
highly important and significant folds, 
the external connecting convolutions, are 
in comparison with those of the Euro- 
pean brain, still more remarkably defect- 
ive than in the primary conyolutions. 
All four of these cdnmvolutions are pres- 
ent; but all are characteristically short, 
narrow, and simple, instead of being com- 
plex and occupying a large space ; hence, 
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though the external perpendicular fissure | 
is soon filled up, the parietal and occipi- 
tal lobes are more easily distinguishable 
from one another than in the European 
brain The numerous sulci and 
convolutions which so complicate the 
longer ones in the European brain, are | 
everywhere decidedly less developed in 
the Bushwoman—but especially so in the 
occipital and orbital regions on the bent 
convolution, and on the external con- 
necting convolutions. This is a further 
sign of structural inferiority.” 

As compared with the brain of the 





Hottentot Venus that of the Bushwoman 
is “in nearly all cases, where comparison 
is possible, a little, or very little more 
advanced and complex in its convolu- 
tional development, the one exception 
being in regard to the size of the occip- 
ital and external connecting convolu- 
tions, which are smaller in the Bush- 
woman.” The resemblance between the 
convolutions of the two brains is, how- 
ever, very close, while the simplicity of 
their arrangement is not to be paralleled, 
or even approached in the normal Euro- 
pean brain. 


_-- 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S “MAXIMS” AND A LATE LETTER. 


UR friend, Dr. A. M. Ross, of Mon- 

treal, Canada, sends us a copy of 
“ Maxims,” which our late President pre- 
sented to the Doctor’s little son, Gari- 
baldi, last year, and also a copy of a 
letter which, as the reader will see, was 
written but a few days before he was shot. 
The maxims are as follows: 

“I feel a more profound reverence for 
a boy than for a man. I never meet a 
ragged boy in the street without feeling 
that I may owe him a salute, for I know 
not what possibilities may be buttoned 
up under his coat.” 

“Luck is an ignis fatuus: you may 
follow it to RUIN, but never to SUCCESS. 
A pound of PLUCK is worth a ton of 
LucK.” 





“Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can 
testify; but nine times out of ten, the | 
best thing that can happen to a young | 
man is to be tossed overboard and com- | 
pelled to sink or swim for himself.” 

“For the noblest man that lives, there 
still remains a conflict.” 

“The privilege of being a young man 
isa great privilege, and the privilege of 
growing up to be an independent man in 
middle life is a greater.” 

“It is no honor or profit to appear in 
the arena. The WREATH is for those 
who contend.” 

“Things don’t turn up in this world 
until some one turns them up.” 

“If there is one thing on this earth 





that mankind love and admire better 


than another, it is a brave man—it is a 
man who dares to look the devil in the 
face, and tell him he is a devil.” 

“ Every character is the joint product 
of nature and nurture.” ‘ 
“ Be fit for more than the THING you 
are now doing. If you are not too large 

for the place, you are too small for it.” 

“In order to have any success in life, 
or any worthy success, you must resolve 
to carry into your work a fullness of 
knowledge, not merely a sufficiency, but 
more than a sufficiency.” 

“To a young man who has in himself 
the magnificent possibilities of life, it is 
not fitting he should be permanently 
commanded ; he should be a commander. 
Do not, I beseech you, be content to en- 
ter upon any business which does not’ 
require and compel constant intellectual 
growth.” 

“Young men talk of trusting to the 
spur of the occasion; that trust is vain; 
occasion can not make spurs. If you ex- 
pect to wear spurs you must win them.” 

The letter is couched in these terms: 


Exeeutive Mansion, WASHINGTON, { 
Fune 26th, 1881. 


Dr. A. M. Ross—My Dear Friend: 1 
received your letter and the book which 
accompanied it. Thanks for both, but 
especially for the kind words in your 
letter. Rest assured I shall do my ut- 
most to make this Government “ a terror 
to evil-doers.” . 


Sincerely yours, 
J. A. GARFIELD. 
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HOW SECRETIVENESS, ACQUISITIVENESS, SELF-ESTEEM, AND OTHER 
ORGANS WERE DISCOVERED. 


D® GALL, when making his investi- 
gations into the phenomena of mind, 
was accustomed to collect at his house 
individuals of the lower classes of society, 
that he might study their mental charac- 
teristics, which he supposed would be 
manifested with greater simplicity among 
them than among people of cultivation 
and refinement. He gained the confi- 
dence of these persons by giving them 
wine and money, and got them to dis- 
course about one another’s peculiarities. 
On many occasions the persons so as- 
sembled accused each other of petit 
larcenies, or what they termed chzpeur- 
zes, and the chifeurs themselves stood 
forth unabashed, and apparently proud of 
their superior skill. Gall’s attention was 
particularly attracted by the fact that 
while some of the men possessed a de- 
cided aversion to thieving, and would 
not on any account receive any part of 
what had been stolen, the chzpeurs ridi- 
culed such conduct, and thought it silly. 
Dr. Gall divided the company into three 
classes for the purpose of discovering 
whether a tendency to steal was con- 
nected with any part of the brain. One 
class included the chipeurs; another, 
those who regarded stealing with indif- 
ference; and the third, those who ab- 
horred the very idea of theft. On com- 
paring the heads of these three classes, 
he found in the heads of the most in- 
corrigible thieves a long prominence di- 
rectly in front of the organ of Secrgtive- 
ness. In the heads of those who manifested 
indifference to theft, this region was less 
developed ; while in those who abhorred 
the very idea of stealing, it was flat. He 
repeated these experiments with differ- 
ent assemblies, and invariably found the 
same results attending his experiments. 
Gall was at this time physician to a 
deaf and dumb institution where pupils 
were received from six to fourteen years 
of age without any previous educa- 
tion. Some of these showed a decided 
proclivity to theft, while others did not 


manifest any tendency in that direction. 

| Some of these boys were easily reformed, 
while others were altogether incorrigible. 
| On examining the heads of all these 
| boys, the same region was found uni- 
| formly developed in proportion to the 
| strength of the tendency to steal. Gall 
made casts of the heads of the confirmed 
thieves, that he might have them for 
| comparison with those of any thieves or 
robbers which might afterward fall in his 
way. About this time, also, he met with 
a boy of fifteen in a house of correction 
whose head presented the same fullness 
|in the temporal region, and who had 
| been an inveterate thief from infancy. 
| Punishment was powerless to reform him, 
and he was at last condemned to im- 
| prisonment for life, as altogether irre- 
| claimable. From the uniformity in the 
results of these observations, Gall felt 
himself warranted in believing that the 
propensity to appropriate is innate in the 
human mind, and that it is connected 
with a cerebral organ. In accordance 
with the predominant disposition with 
which he found it connected, Gall named 
it the organ of theft—a most unhappy 
name, since it is incredible that the 
Creator should have implanted in the 
human mind a natural disposition to 
steal, and then should have issued the 
command: “Thou shalt not steal.” Ac- 
quisitiveness, or the desire to accumu- 
late, is the corrected name by which this 
faculty is now designated, and all will 
agree that it has a Jegitimate sphere of 
activity in a world where it is necessary 
to store up ih the fruitful harvest to 
maintain ourselves during the barren 
winter, arid when sickness, old age, and a 
thousand exigencies of life make it neces- 
sary that we have a surplus laid by*to 
meet the essential wants of nature. It is 
only when excessively developed, and un- 
restrained by the higher sentiment of 
justice, that it leads the individual to 
appropriate to himself the property of 
another. 
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Dr. Gall gives the following account of 
the discovery of the organ of Self-esteem. 
A beggar attracted his attention by his 
extraordinary manners. Reflecting on 
the causes which could reduce a man to 
mendicity, he believed he had found the 
chief of them in levity and the want of 
foresight. He was confirmed in this 
opinion by the form of this individual’s 
head, since he found the organ of Cau- 
tiousness little developed. He moulded 
the beggar’s head, and upon examining 
it with attention, he found in the upper 
and back part of the middle line a prom- 
inence from above downward, and which 
could arise only from the development 
of the brain there situated. A prominence 
in this portion of the head had not pre- 
viously attracted Gall’s attention, and he 
studied over the matter with a great deal 
of interest. After many questions ad- 


dressed to the begger with a view to dis- 
covering his predominant traits of char- 
acter, Dr. Gall requested him to relate 
his experience. In reply, the beggar said 
that he was the son of a rich merchant, 
and that he had always been too proud 


to apply himself to business, either to re- 
tain his fortune or to acquire a new one, 
and that this unhappy pride was the only 
cause of his misery. Dr. Gall made sev- 
eral remarks to the beggar to show that 
he doubted his veracity, but the man re- 
iterated his former statement, and de- 
clared that even now he could not con- 
descend to follow any kind of employ- 
ment. It was difficult to conceive how 
pride could induce any one to prefer 
begging to engaging in any occupation, 
but the reiterated statement of this beg- 
gar led Gall to reflect upon the sentiment, 
and to observe the organs, and he found 
incontrovertible proofs of their connec- 
tion. Dr. Gall mentions a variety of 
cases which confirmed his observations 
on this faculty. A young man well en- 
dowed mentally had manifested insup- 
portable pride from infancy. He con- 
stantly declared that he was of too good 
a family to engage in any occupation, 
and he was actually confined in a house 
of correction for eighteen months to free 





him from this absurdity, but without 
avail. A physician of Vienna carried 
this feeling to such a height that, when 
called to a consultation with other phy- 
sicians, even though they were older, and 
occupied higher positions than himself, 
made it a point to take the precedence, 
both in entering and in retiring from the 
apartment. He invariably insisted on 
affixing his signature first to any docu- 
ment which was to be signed. At Heidel- 
berg a girl of eighteen came under Gall’s 
notice who revolted at any word or gest- 
ure i: the least familiar, and who called 
on God on every occasion, as if He took 
a special interest in her affairs. When 
she spoke, assurance and presumption 
were marked in every feature. Her head 
was carried high, and a little backward, 
and pride was expressed in every move- 
ment. She was incapable of submission, 
and when in a passion, she was violent 
and disposed to proceed to all lengths. 
She spoke her native language with ex- 
traordinary purity, and had no communi- 
cation with any but those of her own 
rank. The portion of head previously 
referred to was in all these individuals 
very largely developed. 

When Dr. Gall was engaged in making 
observations on the organ of Self-esteem, 
he met with a woman in a lunatic asylum 
who believed herself the Queen of France. 
He expected to find the organ of Self- 
esteem well developed, but instead, found 
a distinct hollow at the location of this 
organ, but a decided prominence on each 
side of it. At first he was considerably 
embarrassed by this circumstance; but, 
upon observing the subject attentively, 
he noticed that her insanity differed ma- 
terially from that of men whose insanity 
took the form of pride. The latter af- 
fected a masculine majesty, and were 
grave, calm, imperious, and arrogant. In 
patients insane through vanity, on the 
contrary, there was restless frivolity, 
great talkativeness, the most affected 
forwardness, and eagerness to announce 
high birth, boundless riches, and prom- 
ises of favor and honor. This case fur- 
nished Gall witi a correct idea of the 
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difference between the sentiment of self- 
esteem and that of love of approbation. 
Pride is an abuse of self-esteem, and 
vanity is an abuse of love of approbation, 
and between these two feelings Dr. Gall 
draws the distinction with great accuracy. 
“The proud man,” says he, “is imbued 
with the sentiment of his own superior 
merit, and from the summit of his grand- 
eur treats with contempt or indifference 
all other mortals. The vain man attaches 
the utmost importance to the opinions 
entertained of him by others, and seeks 
with eagerness to gain their approbation. 
The proud man expects that mankind 
will come to him, and acknowledge his 
merit; the vain man knocks at every 
door to draw attention toward himself, 
and supplicates for the smallest portion 
of honor. The proud man despises those 
marks of distinction which on the vain 
confer the most perfect delight. The 
proud man is disgusted with indiscreet 
eulogiums; the vain man inhales with 
ecstasy the incense of flattery, though 
profusely offered, and with no very skill- 
ful hand.” 

Dr. Gall knew a prelate in Vienna, a 
man of considerable intellectual ability. 
Some persons had an aversion to him 
because, through fear of compromising 
himself, he introduced into his discourses 
interminable reflections, and delivered 
them with insupportable slowness. It 
was with difficulty that any conversation 
with him could be brought to a conclu- 
sion, He would stop in the middle of a 
sentence, and begin it again two or three 
times before completing it. A thousand 
times he severely tried the patience of 
Dr. Gall. He never happened by any 
accident to give way to the natural flow 
of his ideas, but recurred continually to 
what he had said, and consulted with 
himself if it could not be amended. His 
manner of acting was in strict conformity 
with his manner of’speaking. He made 
the most careful preparation for the most 
insignificant undertaking ; every connéc- 
tion being subjected to the most rigorous 
examination and calculation before it 
was formed. This prelate was connected 





in public affairs with a counselor of the 
regency, whose eternal irresolution had 
procured for him the nickname of Caca- 
dubio. These two persons were seated 
side by side at the examination of the 
public schools, and Dr. Gall occupied a 
seat directly behind them. This position 
gave him an excellent opportunity to 
observe their heads. In doing so his at- 
tention was forcibly arrested by the great 
breadth which each of them presented in 
the upper, lateral, and hind parts. With 
the exception of the characteristic above 
mentioned, these men were very differ- 
ent in disposition and intellectual quali- 
ties, and the fact that they resembled 
each other in this disposition and in this 
peculiar form of head, suggested to Dr. 
Gall the idea that irresolution, indecision, 
and circumspection might have a special 
organ in the brain. This conjecture was 
confirmed by many subsequent observa- 
tions. 

A friend of Dr. Gall’s frequently re- 
marked to him that as he was seeking for 
the external signs of character he should 
examine the head of his servant, Joseph ; 
“For,” said he, “it is impossible to,find 
a greater degree of goodness than that 
young man possesses. For more than 
ten years, during which he has been in 
my service, I have seen him manifest on 
all occasions only benevolence and sweet- 
ness of disposition ; this is the more sur- 
prising as he does not possess the advan- 
tages of education, and has grown up to 
manhood among servants of very inferior 
habits.” Previous to that time, Dr. Gall 
says, he had been far from supposing that 
what is called goodness of heart could 
have any organ in the brain, and conse- 
quently he never looked for any indica- 
tion of it in the head. His curiosity, 
however, was at last awakened by the re- 
peated solicitations of his friend. He 
recalled to mind a young man whom he 
had known from infancy, and who was 
distinguished from his brothers and sis- 
ters for his goodness of heart. Although 
passionately fond of the games of youth, 
he relinquished these entirely when any 
of his brothers or sisters fell sick, and an 
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inclination still more powerful kept him 
at home, and caused him to give to the 
sufferer his most assiduous attention. 
When fruit was distributed among the 
children, his share was always the least, 
and he rejoiced to see the others partake 
more largely than himself; and he often 
shed tears of joy when any good fortune 
happened to those whom he loved. He 
was fond of taking charge of sheep, dogs, 
rabbits, pigeons, and birds, and when any 
of them died, he wept bitterly; which 
conduct never failed to draw upon him 
the ridicule of his companions, “Up to 
the present time,” says Dr. Gall, “be- 
nevolence and goodness are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of this individ- 
ual. These dispositions certainly did not 
arise from education; on the contrary, 
he had been all along surrounded by 
those whose conduct was calculated to 
produce the very opposite results. It 
then occurred to Dr. Gall that what is 
called goodness of heart is not an ac- 
quired but an innate quality of the mind. 
On anther occasion, in a very large 
family, he spoke of the boasted goodness 
“ Ah,” 


of heart of the servant Joseph. 
said the eldest daughter, “our brother 
Charles is exactly like him; you must 


positively examine his head. I can not 
tell you how good a child he is.” “I had 
thus in my eye,” says Dr. Gall, “three 
cases in which goodness of disposition 
was strongly marked. I took casts of the 
heads, placed them beside each other, 
and continued to examine them until I 
should discover a development common 
to the three. This I at last found, 
though the heads were in other respects 
very differently formed. In the meantime 
I tried to find similar cases in families, 
schools, etc., that I might be in a condi- 
tion to multiply and correct my observa- 
tions. I extended my observations to 
animals also, and in a short time collect- 
ed so great a number of facts that there 
is no fundamental quality or faculty 
whose existence and organ are better 
established than those of benevolence.” 
Dr. Gall gives the following account 
of the discovery of the organ of Venera- 





tion. His father’s family consisted of ten 
children, who, though receiving the same 
education, manifested very dissimilar tal- 
énts and dispositions. One of his brothers 
showed a strong tendency toward religion 
from infancy; he was constantly en- 
gaged in prayer and saying mass, and 
spent his time, when obliged to be ab- 
sent from church, in ornamenting and 
gilding a crucifix of wood. He disliked 
the occupation of a merchant, for which 
his father had intended him, because, he 
said, it would subject him to the neces- 
sity of lying. He abandoned merchan- 
dise at the age of twenty-three, and hav- 
ing lost all hope of pursuing the studies 
necessary for the Church, he fled from 
his father’s house and became a hermit. 
His father at length allowed him to 
study, and, in due time, he took orders, 
and continued till his death to live in the 
exercises of devotion and the practice of 
penance. Dr. Gall further observed that 
some of the children in the schools took’ 
no interest in religious instruction, while 
others received it with eagerness. And 
that those who voluntarily devoted them- 
selves to the Church were either studious, 
pious, virtuous, and honorable young 
men, or idlers of the worst description, 
indolent, and totally destitute of talent. 
The latter, he says, obviously had no 
other aim than that of living at the ex- 
pense of their fellow-citizens; while the 
former felt a lively interest in their 
chosen avocation. “This commendable 
feeling sprang up in them,” says he, “ no- 
body knew how; and it certainly was 
not attributable to example or education, 
nor to the circumstances in which they 
had been placed, for many of them em- 
braced the clerical profession, even con- 
trary to the intentions of their parents 
and guardians.” He was convinced by 
these facts that there is an innate tend- 
ency in the human mind toward religion. 
These observations, made in his youth, 
were recalled later in life, when he was 
investigating the primitive faculties of 
mind, and led him to examine the heads 
of persons eminent for devotion. He 
visited the churches of every sect, and 
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carefully observed the heads of the indi- | was the discovery that the sentiment of 
viduals who were the most completely 
absorbed in their devotions. The result 


reverence or veneration is connected 
with a particular cerebral organ. 
JAMES MCNEIL, 





ALMA TADEMA, A.R.A., 


THE CLASSICAL ARTIST. 


1 Sogneny are evidences of vital stamina | for what they are worth to the world as 


and mental force in the portrait of 
this painter of ancient life in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. The features show 
the emphatic contours of his Teutonic 
ancestry, which are, however, rounded 
and softened by that esthetic quality 
which he has also inherited and culti- 
He is a man of very positive 
Firmness 


vated. 
impressions and convictions. 
rises conspicuously in his head, dominat- 
ing over the neighboring organs of the 
crown. He believes most strongly in 
himself, and is not afraid to put his be- 
liefs to the test. His executive faculties 
are marked, giving him the disposition 
to work out his ideas and plans, to try 
their effects practically. He has a well- 
developed intellect, the perceptive facul- 
ties of the student who would see and 
know for himself what he deems desir- 
able for his own use. The organs of 
Ideality and Constructiveness are well 
indicated in the forward and upper part 
of the side-head, their contour being par- 
ticularly distinct on the right side of the 
head in the engraving. Mr. Tadema is 
not a man of faith, no believer in luck, 
but in the logic of effort. The religious 
organs do not appear to be specially in- 
fluential, although Veneration may be 
fairly developed. He appreciates the 
utilities ; with him the merely sentimental 
is barren; emotion without practical 
action absurd. He believes in taking 
men at their true standard, rating them 





agents of its work. Although an artist, 
he values the useful more than the merely 
ornamental, and would strive to make 
his canvases teach some useful lessons 
not only in the manner of their detail or 
finish, but in the subject and its render- 


ing. 

LAURENS ALMA TADEMA is a Hollan- 
der by birth and education, having been 
born at Drourp, in West Friesland, Hol- 
land, January 8, 1836. He was educated at 
the Gymnasium of Leenwarden, where he 
devoted himself especially to the study of 
Roman and Egyptian antiquities. When 
about sixteen years of age he entered the 
Academy of Fine-Arts in Antwerp, and 
studied painting, subsequently continu- 
ing this his chosen profession under the 
eminent master, the Baron Leys. His 
pictures obtained notice rather early and 
found places in the exhibitions at Paris 
and Berlin, winning gold medals for su- 
perior excellence. Of these works the 
“Ancient Egyptian Festival,” produced 
in 1862; “ Entrance to a Roman Theatre,” 
1866; “ Ancient Roman Siesta,” 1868 ; and 
“Claudius Imperator,” 1870, are worthy 
of special mention. 

In 1870 Tadema removed to England, 
having found among Englishmen that 
appreciation of his merit which is dear to 
every artist, and,he is now a naturalized 
subject of Great Britain. London is his 
residence, and such has been the pecuni 
ary rewards of his industrious plying ol 
the brush that he has been enabled to 
make his home a place of great beauty 
and attractiveness to cultivated tastes. 
A correspondent of the New York 7zmes 
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describes the house and its appointments 
as follows : 

“The house stands somewhat back 
from the street, with a strip of grass on 
either side the paved walk, and beds of 
bright-hued crocuses. The house door 
attracts your attention at once; it is 
made of one entire slab, or panel, of light | 





la; low chairs and small settles, a table 
with a few old bronzes, and a rug of har- 
monious but dull coloring complete the 
room. From this apartment opens a 
large alcove-room, in pale olive and 
white, which leads to the stairway and 
hall; the dado of the two latter is of a 
dark Eastern fabric, while the entire wall 





[Engraved from a photograph 





by the London Photograph Co.} 








wood, beautifully veined and highly pol- 


ished. In the center yawns an open- | 
mouthed brass knocker. Above, in the | 
glass light, written in letters of brass, is 
the word ‘Salve.’ On your left, as you | 
enter, is a small morning-room finished 
in neutral tints. The lower panes of the 
window have two heads in outline stained 
glass; a tall book-case fills one of the 
side walls, upon the end of which rests a 
terra-cotta bust of Tadema, by Amendo- 


is covered with photographs and engrav- 
ings of Tadema’s works. On the right, 
as you reach the landing, is a small ante- 
chamber, the west end of which is one 
large window ; the square, low chairs and 
couches are in light colors, with cushioned 
seats of brocade or satin; an arched door- 
way, hung with a portiére—blue on the 
one side, white, covered with Japanese 
embroidery, on the other—connects this 
little nest with the gold drawing-room. 
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. : | 
The entire eastern front of this apart- 


ment is made into a window composed 
of stained glass shaded by hangings of 
creamy gray damask, with a loose band 
of gold embroidery and a lambrequin of 
cloth of gold heavily embroidered. The 
floor is of small wooden tiles, light oak 
and ebony, highly polished; the ceiling 
and walls of dead, beaten gold; while 
about four feet from the floor, forming a 
dado, runs a band, some five inches deep, 
of carved ivory figures, set in narrow 
ebony mouldings. Not a painting or a 
plaque disfigures the sheen of this gold- 
lined room. Across the window stands 
agrand piano. It is made of the finest 
light oak, most exquisitely finished; on 
the curved side are three medallions, 
with a bar of music engraved upor each; 
the first is the note of the lark, the second 
that of -the owl, the third that of the 
cuckoo, and mounting guard on either 
side, on their individual notes, rests the 
little birds in gold intaglios; the brass 
side-rests for the candles form the name 
Alma Tadema. You lift the lid; the in- 
side is lined with the whitest parchment, 
and on this is to be inscribed the auto- 
graph of each distinguished artist who 
plays thereon. Among others I noticed 
those of Herr Henschel and Anna Meh- 
lig. The piano seat is of the same light 
oak, low and square in form, with dark 
blue embroidered satin cushions. A sofa 
in some invisible color, covered with 
more embroideries, and an old carved 
chair complete the furniture. 

“The arched door-way is divided into 
three spaces, the two side ones fitted at 
the top with shelves containing curios 
from other lands; the mantel drapery is 
of finest India cashmere, and a tiger-skin 
lies before the fire-place. A portiére of 
dark blue satin, sprigged with fine flower 
and bird embroideries, separates this gold 
room from the drawing-room proper. 
The floor here is laid in ebonized wood 
separated by gilt bands running length- 
wise ; the dado, which rises some five or 
six feet from the floor, is of crimson vel- 
vet panels embroidered in silks, the deep 
frieze of bronze brown leaving but little 





wall visible. Four columns of polished 
Sienna marble make a division on one 
end of the room ; opposite to them is the 
marble mantel-shelf, the fire-place hidden 
by mantel portiéres of white brocaded 
silk drawn on gilt rods. A folding screen 
at one side protects one from draughts; 
a large, carved table in black oak placed 
against the window, and holding some 
old faience; a lounge luxuriously cush- 
ioned, a low, carved tea-table, and some 
quaint, square-backed chairs are a few of 
the accessories of this picturesque apart- 
ment. From a small door, concealed by 
the folding screen, you enter a narrow 
passage, softly carpeted, subtly colored; 
at one end a low seat looks most invit- 
ing. It is from here Mr. Tadema gets 
the ‘long views’ of his work, for the 
other end of this passage opens upon the 
studio. This is not a large room; indeed, 
rather small in space, but as esthetic in 
its treatment as is the entire house. A 
window thrown out to the north makes 
a slight recess and gives the necessary 
light, while the side panels, being of mir- 
rors, produce good reflections; the floor, 
like the others, is a hard-finished parquet ; 
two sides of the room are shelvings reach- 
ing nearly to the ceiling where are kept 
all those wonderful and marvelous har- 
monies in brocades and satins that are 
reproduced in Mr. Tadema’s pictures. 
Over the mantel hangs a golden drapery 
throwing out the bronze bust of Mrs. 
Tadema below; to the left another 
door-way opens on to the ante-chamber, 
hung with a semi-transparent shade of 
painted bamboo.” . 

Mr. Tadema is an academician at Am- 
sterdam, Munich, and Berlin, and an as- 
sociate of the Royal Academy at London. 
His success as a painter is mainly due to 
his industry in a special department of 
art, while at the same time he possesses 
an original adaptation to his chosen call- 
ing. He was early impressed by the lack 
of intelligence in the treatment of classi- 
cal subjects by modern artists, and so de- 
termined to study Greek and Roman life 
in ancient days and apply his acquire- 
ments to art. 
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His studies have evidently been faith- 
ful and exhaustive, and his diligence has 
been amply rewarded by the considera- 
tion given everywhere to his work. Aside 
from the accurate archeological knowl- 
edge shown in his paintings, there is 
usually a human or philosophical interest 


by no meansan insignificant element. This 
is seen in a marked degree in the “ Silent 
Counsellor,” the “ Last Egyptian Plague,” 
and other subjects. Several of his works 
are familiar to Americans, as they have 
been copied by engraving and lithograph, 
and found a good market in this country. 
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A MID-DAY BATTLE NOTE. 


Tue days are hot, and the nights are cold, 
But the butile for life goes on. 

We press to the front with scars untold 
And the victory barely won. 


We press to the front and hold our own 
By effort and God’s sweet grace, 

While the sun and shadow have softly thrown 
Age lines into beauty’s place. 


The poet may sing, the yeoman plow, 
The philosopher rub his stone, 

We are warm with sympathy, yet somehow 
We must fight our battle alone. 


For life is double within, without, 
With scars and with blossoms fair, 
And we are alone, though compassed about 
| With a wealth of love and care. 


Each cry for strength and each prayer of thanks 
Must peal from our inmost soul 

If it reach the Lord of the serried ranks 
As the tides of action roll. 


There is no rest, and no grand discharge, 
But we fall out one by one, 
Receiving our pension, small or large, 
According to service done. 
MRS. 8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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MEMORY AND FACULTY. 


LB sre the possession of a good memo- 
ry afford any indication of the pres- 
ence or absence of any other mental fac- 
ulty ? 
Memory is a strange power of the mind. | 
The feelings of wonder aroused in me by 
my first reflections on it, which were many 


years ago, I have never lost. I was im- 
pressed then with the conviction that 
forgetting was only a relative term for 
the greater or less power we have of re- 
calling ideas, and that nothing ever real- 
ly escaped the mind that it had once be- 
come conscious of. This was as far as I 
thought of going then. I do not know 
where I got the conviction (if conviction 
it can be called); but I know it was a 
point I used to dispute with my school- 
mates, all of whom, with myself, of course, 
were utterly ignorant of metaphysics and 
would not have known the word from so 
much Choctaw, such philosophers we 
were. None of the rest thought as I did. 
They could not reconcile their positive 


knowledge that they dd forget with my 
statement that such a thing was impos- 
sible; nor was I able to do it for them. I 


| obstinately retained my belief notwith- 


standing, and I retain it yet. I now 
know, too, there is a goodly company of 
whom I was then an unconscious follower 
and with whom I am now a fellow be- 
liever. 

In order that a thing should be in our 
memory (to use the ordinary figure, since 
it is more convenient), it is not necessary 
that we should be able to reéall it; nor, 
if we do recall it, that we should be able 
to understand it. The mere fact of memo- 
ry does not necessarily indicate any oper- 
ation of the understanding. These state- 
ments may seem to contradict the defini- 
tion of memory, which “is the power to 
review in our minds the ¢deas which, after 
imprinting, have disappeared ”; but I do 
not think they do; for the possession of 
a power does not always imply the liberty 





to use it, nor that it is always exercised. 
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If I have a sum of money, I have to the | sibility have recalled the words voluntari- 
extent of that amount a purchasing power | ly, and yet they must have been in her 
or command over commodities, but Imay | memory. How else shall we explain the 
not be allowed to use it. Some extra-| fact of her repeating them? The im- 
neous circumstances may prevent me./| pressions made on her mind at the time 
Again, I may voluntarily abstain from | of hearing them were necessarily very 
using the money. But in either case the | slight, too slight to allow any conscious- 
purchasing power remains the same, even | ness on her part of their existence a mo- 
though it be dormant. There can not be, | ment after they were made. The im- 
it seems to me, any objection to the sec- | pressions were durable, however, and the 
ond part of my illustration; nor to the | power of recalling them was all the time 
first, if it is reflected that money is a | among the possibilities, although in the 
power with respect to commodities and ordinary course of things she would never 
not with respect to the circumstances | have been able to exercise it. They lay 
that might affect the action of the indi- | beyond the bounds within which either 
vidual. We know that beyond the ideas | the will or the power of association is 
impressed upon us by frequent repeti- | operative. The repetition of the words 
tions, the power of a voluntary recall of | could have been accompanied by no con- 
ideas rapidly diminishes until we reach | scious action of the understanding. She 
the point of oblivion. There, so far as recognized no idea (not even as much as 
our wills are concerned, we must stop. | we receive from mere abstract numbers) 
But is that because we have no further | beyond an unusual and unintelligible 
power of memory, or because that faculty | sound. This she could review at will; 
is hindered in its operation? The latter, | but it is not connected at all with the 
I think, we shall see. strange repetitions she made. These re- 

An old story is told by Coleridge, how | quired peculiar conditions for their ac- 
well authenticated I know not, of a/|complishment. The whole impression 
learned divine who had the habit of | made on her was analogous to the in- 








reading or repeating from his Hebrew dentations sometimes produced in our 
Bible aloud. Through the open door of | flesh during sleep, while our sensibility 
his library the words sometimes reached | is dull, and which we only become con- 
the ears of his cook, who knew not one | scious of by observing them when we 
syllable she heard, nor could she have | are awake. So it does seem that we re- 
repeated a single word of the Hebrew if| member without knowing it, and that 
her life had depended on it. Neverthe- | when the peculiar hindrances to our 


less some years after, when suffering | knowing it are removed we may yet have 
from a fever, she was heard talking in a| no other idea than the mere fact of the 
tongue none of her attendants under- | remembrance itself. 
stood. This proved to be Hebrew. She But is it not probable, since the inten- 
was quoting fluently from the Hebrew | sity of the power to review ideas whether 
Bible as she had heard the worthy doc- | known or unknown, decreases to so low 
tor read it. When she recovered she | a point that it finally ceases altogether ? 
could not recall a syllable of it. At no| Is there not a literal Lethe? I think 
time did she ever understand it, and| not, It is quite as probable that the me- 
there is no evidence that she ever knew | dia of the manifestation of mind are too 
what language it was written in. coarse to reveal all that we are, and that 
If we take this story for true (and I| if these media were refined we should 
know no reason why we should not), | find ourselves almost infinitely rich in 
what does it teach us? The woman did | what we now think ourselves as infinitely 
not remember, in the current use of that | poor. The diminishing of voluntary re- 
term, for she could not be said to know| membrance only shows that the hin- 
the Hebrew. She could not by any pos-| drances to it predominate, not that it 








1881.] 
ceases. If the mind be immortal it is 
probable, rather, that a power once ac- 
quired becomes a part of itself, and there- 
fore likewise “puts on immortality.” 

But this far-reaching power of recall- 
ing ideas does not belong to the current 
“good memory.” J/¢ comes wholly with- 
in the range of practical life, and consists 
“at its best estate” in quickness and re- 
tentiveness combined. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S HEAD. 





Is not all this a little irrelevant to the | 


question we desire to answer? 
not. I have premised the foregoing that 
we might see how “deep” the query is 
before I give the answer which seems to 
me to be conclusive. 
creative faculty, unless it be creation to 
build houses of the bricks and mortar 


haps many times. It only deals with 


I hope | 


Memory is not a | 
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was what we call mechanical. Uncon- 
sciously to herself a permanent impres- 
sion of a certain combination of sounds 
had been made upon her. This, mean- 
ingless to her, she remembered, nothing 
more. (No doubt the whole occurrence 
was as strange to the woman as to any- 
body else). But without that impression 
there would have been no memory. In 
most cases there is a more or less intel- 
ligible idea. The only point is that there 
can be no memory without something to 
remember, and that that something is 
the product of some other mental faculty 
either actively or passively. There seems 
to be both a conscious and an uncon- 


| scious memory, the one dealing with 
| conscious and the other with uncon- 
that have been used at least once, per- | 


second-hand materzal. It can never take | 


the place of “contemplation 
sent new ideas, without first losing its 


and pre- | 
| far as itself is concerned. 


nature and office of reviving old ones. | 


If, therefore, there were no ideas to dis- 
appear, memory could have nothing to 


do; and since, as far as we know, faculties | 
only exist so far as they are active, in the | 
case supposed, memory, having nothing | 
| tarily. All business and education would 


to do, would no longer exist. The pos- 
session of a good memory or other memo- 
ry does indicate, therefore, the presence, 


not the absence, of at least one other | 
| subsist in favorable climates, but that is 


mental faculty. 
But how does this accord with what I 


have already said, that memory might be | 


active without necessarily indicating any 
operation of the understanding? Per- 
fectly. To use a former illustration, in 
the case of the young woman certainly 
there was no degree of understanding in 
repeating the Hebrew words. She could 
not have remembered their meaning, for 
this she never knew. The whole process 





scious ideas. 

While memory does indicate the pres- 
ence of the mental faculties, it has no 
vital connection with them, except in so 
It occupies 
the place of a great convenience in the 
mental economy. Without it, as Locke 
says, “all our other faculties would be 
in a manner useless.” Social and moral 
ties would cease except when the ideas 
of them were impressed on us momen- 


be impossible, only as the latter rendered 
the reception of ideas easier. It could 
do no more. Nevertheless, men could 


all. Hunger and thirst recurring at in- 
tervals would present themselves each 


| time as new ideas to a man, and if his 


eye fell on food he would eat it, or just 
as in his infancy, he might be prompted 
to seek it. But without memory he 
would be strongly out of balance, and be 
reduced to the minimum of intelligence 
and capacity of enjoyment. 

MATEO JUAN. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL’S HEAD. 


+ 


teresting subject, it being currently re- 
ported that after the Restoration they 
were exhumed and scandalously abused 


tor’s remains has always been an in- 


HE disposition of the great Protec- | by the zealots of royalty. A writer in the 


London 7émes thus endeavored to set at 

rest conflicting rumors on the subject: 
“Several imperfect statements having 

lately appeared on the above subject, let 
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me explain what became of the remains 
of Cromwell. Partly from printed records, 
and partly from what I heard from Mr. 
Wilkinson, to whom one of the press 
have alluded, Oliver Cromwell died at 
White Hall Palace, on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 1658, after a protracted illness. He 
had been long suffering from ague, and 
his case is cited in medical books as one 
of a man who died of ague, while our 
warehouses were groaning with Peruvian 
bark, which he did not know how to use. 
During his illness he became so depressed 
and debilitated that he would allow no 
barber to come near him, and his beard, 
instead of being cut in a certain fashion, 
grew all over his face. After his death 
the body lay in state at Somerset House, 
having been carefully embalmed, and was 
afterward buried with more than regal 
honors, in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
in Westminster Abbey, where it lay until, 
after the Restoration, it was taken out of 
the grave, as were also the bodies of Ire- 
ton (Cromwell’s son-in-law) and Brad- 
shaw; the latter, as President of the 
High Court of Justice, having pronounced 
sentence of death on Charles I. The 
three bodies were taken in carts to 
the Red Lion, in Holborn, and on the 
30th of January, the anniversary of King 
Charles’ death, they were removed on 
sledges to Tyburn, where they were 
hanged until sunset, and then taken 
down and beheaded, their bodies buried 
in a deep pit under the gallows, and their 
heads stuck on the top of Westminster 
Hall, where, at that time, sentinels 
walked. 

“Treton’s head was in the middle, and 
Cromwell’s and Bradshaw’s on either 
side. Cromwell’s head, being embalmed, 
remained exposed to the atmosphere for 
twenty-five years, and then, one stormy 
night, it was blown down and picked up 
by the sentry, who, hiding it under his 
cloak, took’ it home and secreted it in 
the chimney corner, and, as inquiries 
were being constantly made about it by 
the Government, it was only on his death- 
bed that he revealed where he had hid- 
den it. His family sold the head to one 
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of the Cambridgeshire Russells, and in 
the same box in which it still is, it de- 
scended to a certain Samuel Russell, who, 
being a needy and careless man, ex- 
hibited it in a place near Clare Market. 
There it was seen by James Cox, who 
then owned a famous museum. He tried 
in vain to buy the head from Russell, for, 
poor as he was, nothing could at first 
tempt him to part with the relic, but 
after a time Cox assisted him with 
money, and eventually, to clear himself 
from debt, he made the head over to 
Cox. When Cox at last parted with his 
museum he sold the head of Cromwell 
for £230 to three men, who bought it 
about the time of the French Revolution, 
to exhibit in Mead Court, Bond Street, 
at half-a-crowna head. Curiously enough, 
it happened that each of these three 
gentlemen died a sudden death, and the 
head came into the possession of the 
three nieces of the last man that died. 
These young ladies, nervous at keeping 
it in the house, asked Mr. Wilkinson, 
their medical man, to take care of it for 
them, and they subsequently sold it to 
him. For the next fifteen or twenty 
years, Mr. Wilkinson was in the habit of 
showing it to all the distinguished men 
of that day, and the head, much treasured, 
yet remains in his family. 

“The circumstantial evidence is very 
curious. It is the only head in history 
which is known to have been embalmed 
and afterward beheaded. On the back of 
the neck, near the vertebra, is the mark 
of the cut of an axe where the executioner, 
having, perhaps, no proper block, had 
struck too high, and, laying the head in 
its soft, embalmed state on the block, 
flattened the nose on one side, making it 
adhere to the face. The hair grows pro- 
miscuously about the face, and the beard, 
stained to exactly the same color by the 
embalming liquor, is tucked up under the 
chin, with the oaken staff of the spear 
with which the head was stuck up on 
Westminster Hall, which staff is perfo- 
rated by a worm that never attacks oak 
until it has been for many years exposed 
to the weather. 
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“The iron spear-head, where it pro- 
trudes above the skull, is rusted away by 
the action of the atmosphere. The jag- 
ged way in which the top of the skull is 
removed, throws us back to a time when 
surgery was in its infancy, while the em- 
balming is so beautifully done that the 
cellular portion of the gums and the 
membrane of the tongue are still to be 
seen. Several teeth are yet in the mouth; 
the membrane of the eyelid remains; the 
piamater and the dura-mater, thin mem- 
branes which, I believe, lie over the 
brain, may be seen clinging to the inner 
and upper part of the skull. The brain 
was of course removed, but the compart- 
ments are very distinct. When the great 
sculptor, Flaxman, went to see it, he said 
at once, ‘ You will not mind my express- 
ing any disappointment I may feel on 
seeing the head?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said Wil- 
kinson. ‘ But will you tell me the charac- 
teristics by which the head might be rec- 
ognized?’ ‘Well,’ replied Flaxman, ‘I 
know a great deal about the configura- 
tion of the head of Oliver Cromwell. 
He had a low, broad forehead, large or- 
bits to the eyes, a high septum to: the 
nose, and high cheek bones; but there is 
one feature which will be with me a 
crucial test, and that is, that, instead of 
having the lower jawbone somewhat 
curved, it was particularly short and 
straight, but set out at an angle, which 
gave him a jowlish appearance.’ The 
head exactly answered to the description, 
and Flaxman went away expressing him- 
self as convinced and delighted. 

“The head has also a length from the 
forehead to the back of the head which 
is quite extraordinary, and one day, be- 
fore Mr. Wilkinson retired from practice, 
his assistant called him into the surgery 
to point out to him how exactly the 
shaven head of a lad who was there as a 
patient resembled the embalmed head of 
Cromwell up-stairs, and more particularly 
in the extreme length between the fore- 
head and the occiput. 

“ Mr. Wilkinson mentioned the circum- 
stances to the gentleman who brought 
the lad to him. ‘No wonder,’ said the 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S HEAD. 
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gentleman, ‘for this lad is a direct de- 
scendant of Oliver Cromwell, whose 
name, like this boy’s, was Williams be- 
fore they changed it to Cromwell.’ It 
was curious that this type should re-ap- 
pear or remain after so many years. 

“ When the head was in the possession 
of Samuel Russell he was frequently in- 
toxicated when he showed it to his 
friends, and they cut off pieces of the 
hair until the head was closely cropped. 

“A correspondent of the Glode of the 
26th of September, or thereabouts, be- 
lieved that the body of Cromwell, after 
removal from the Abbey, was buried in 
Red Lion Square, and another body sub- 
stituted and sent to Tyburn with Ireton 
and Bradshaw. But it is not probable 
they could have obtained an embalmed 
body for that purpose. 

“The embalmed head is now in the 
possession of Mr. Horace Wilkinson, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 

“There is a small hole where the wart 
was on his forehead, and the eyebrows 
met in the middle. -The head has the 
appearance of hard, dry leather. There 
are other details, and there is other cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and there are rec- 
ords printed and published at the time, 
but I feel I must not trespass on your 
valuable space any further, although it is 
a subject in which many of your readers 
may take as great an interest as I do.” 

[A mask of the face of Cromwell, ap- 
parently taken after death, but bearing no 
marks of disfigurement, is in the collec- 
tion of the Phrenological Institute. It 
corresponds in the main to Flaxman’s 
description. There are appearances of 
beard, but it could not have been very 
full, as the cheek is quite free of hair, 
The nose is long and powerful, a littie 
awry, and in general outline resembles 
Washington’s. The forehead is very wide, 
and the face being broad and generally 
large it appears low, although really of 
more than average height. The percep- 


‘tive faculties are very prominent, and 


there are indications that the head ex- 
tended greatly in front of the ears.—Ep. 


P. J.J 
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MY PANSIES. 


Ou, flowers so pure, so fair and bright, | 
My room you filled with peace last night, 
Empurpled with ethereal dawn, 

My sou! you thrill with light this morn. 


Who takes such tireless pains with you, 
Gives you that softest, rarest blue, 
Wakes you at morn so early bright, 
Closes your weary lids at night ? 


Arches your airy, azure fold, 

Festoons your fairy, faultless gold, 

And puints with perfect, peerless grace, 
Each curving line, each charm of face ? 


Now glancing up, now gleaming down, 
Now bending low your beaming crown, 
Transcending all artistic rule, 

Came youu from far seraphic school ? 


Tell me the magic of your power 
To win a charm from every hour, 
Through cruel cold or ruthless rain, 
To brighter bloom and smile again. 





. 


Your robe, that feels as fair and frail 

As some blonde beauty’s bridal veil, 
Touched by some mighty mystery through, 
Is armored steel and strength for you. 


Tempests that bow my head more gray, 
But uplift yours serenely gay ; 

The storms that spoil my silks and lace, 
But freshen all your fringes’ grace. 


And when my heart can’t climb so high 
As faith’s unclouded, beaming sky, 

In your angelic face I see 

A heavenly window close to me. 


Oh, words, how wondrous weak you are, 
Each syllable should be a star 

To paint my peerless pansies fair, 
Resplendent, royal, radiant, rare, 


From winter’s death their love-life came, 
So 1 from death shall live again ; 
Some fadeless spring, my flowers and I, 
Shall bloom beneath a bluer sky. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 





PREVISION. 


[The following article was written and | 
sent to us before the death of President | 
Garfield. This will explain to the reader | 


| 


any seeming incongruity.—ED. P. J.] 
ANY of my friends are saying to | 
me, since the attack on the life of 
the late President, “I thought at once 
of what you said.” Yes, at the time he 
was inaugurated, I was filled with the 
most melancholy forebodings in regard 
to his future as our President. They 
took no definite form, only an indescrib- 
able mournfulness fell upon me in think- 
ing of him. I had often said: “I'm 
afraid he will be killed; I 4now there is 
trouble for him.” 

At a little meeting, when we had united 
in fervent thanksgiving that he had been 
elected, that we were to have a Christian 
man for our President, I remarked, “I 
most sincerely hope my foreboding may 
prove false, but I can’t help but feel that 
something dreadful is to happen to him.” 

Whence this feeling? Why should 





this thing that has taken place have 
been shadowed forth to me, an entire 
stranger? Is it prevision? Can not you 
gentlemen who are so well versed in 
mental phenomena give us some light 
upon the subject? Alas, too true were 
my presentiments! From the time of 
his inauguration, something seemed oc- 
curring to mar his happiness; the an- 
noyances of factional feeling, the serious 
illness of his wife, and last, the terrible 
wound of the assassin. Though we had 
the most encouraging accounts from his 
physicians, the shadow would not lift 
from my spirit, or rather the terrible 
fear of what might be. 

Again, I ask, why these presentiments 
to me, instead of to those nearer and 
dearer? But did they wot have them? I 
must think that the departure of his 
mother from the White House, for the 
reason that the excitement was too much 
for her,and the illness of his wife, were 
the effects of the shadow of that fearful 
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man who all the time, according to his 
own confession, was dogging the foot- 
steps of their loved one. 

Every day, I believe, we are coming to 
apprehend spiritually more and more 
what is impending. It seems to me men 
never read each other so clearly as now. 
Always there will be in this world happy, 
unasking, unreading, innocent souls, who 
look with a kind of awe-struck wonder 
upon those who seem to read the future. 
Are they not the only happy ones in this 
marvelous world of ours? Certainly 
they are the loved ones, for people don’t 
like to be read too closely by their fel- 
lows. These happy, loved, unreading 
ones, are just the ones to marry, to live 
happily in that state. They believe, 
therefore they enjoy. 


distrustful of everything almost, they 
are not comfortable companions, straight- 


forward and conscientious as they may 


be; so they may as well learn at once to 
be content with little love, to be mis- 
understood, and to go on prophesying 


and exciting the wonder of those whose | 
Is this | 


gifts lie in a different direction. 
gift of prophecy to be received other- 
wise than in awe and fear? 


er their intuitions ? 


When it was'told me “ the President is | 
killed,” as was currently reported the day | 
after the shooting, though inexpressibly | 


saddened, | was not yet unprepared. | 
should have been more surprised had all 


gone well with him and his, forewarned 


as I had been. 

The self-condemned murderer! what 
shall we think or say of him? I think, I 
believe, asthe man did who is reported as 
saying, “ It should be hanging for shooting 
at the President.” And yet as I looked 
at the portraits of the President and the 
assassin side by side in the papers, I said 
to myself, here is the one who has had 
all his life a good, loving, Christian 
mother; and here the one who at three 
years lost his, and has drifted about un- 


PREVISION., 


Now these poor | 
questioners, these mind-readers, that for- | 
ever dive beneath the surface of things, | 


Is any gift | 
of God to be refused ? Are people, because | 
some may be offended because their | 
prophecies are fulfilled, to try to smoth- | 
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loved, uncared for, at least with an un- 
selfish love. Not a wholly bad face, 
not an insignificant phrenology by any 
means; an unpleasant, sensual mouth, 
showing indecision. But what might he 
not have become, had he, like his victim, 
been true to his religious faith? Reason 
as we may, pity as we must, yet must we 
never believe that Ae could have been an 
honest man had he tried as faithfully to 
be one as he did to obtain his desires in 
political life? As I studied the face of 
Guiteau and thought of his future—dis- 
claiming all morbid sympathy with crim- 
inals—an indescribable pity filled my 
heart. I asked, Where are these crim- 
inals to be in the other life? Are we to 
| meet them there, and shall we snow 
then what made them such, as we can 
not know here? 

I always have such an intense des‘re to 
| know wy such men have been wicked. 
| I attended the trial of Frost, the wretched 
murderer, the loathsome murderer of his 
| brother-in-law. I sat near him, and 
| though utterly repulsive to me, studied 

his phrenology attentively, and wished I 
| could study his inner soul as clearly. 

I have always had a great interest in 
| the inmates of prisons. I have often 
and often wished there was no neces- 
sity for them, or for work-houses, asy- 
lums, etc. They seem a blot on this fair 
earth to me; and yet I am a firm believer 
in law, in punishing the transgressor of 
it, and at once too. I think we are come 
upon times when all law is mocked at, as 
it were; but are mankind yet in such a 
| State that it is safe for them to “ become 
| a law unto themselves ” ? 

For his dear home-circle, and for the 
nation’s welfare, I prayed God that Pres- 
ident Garfield’s life might be spared; 
yet there came the feeling that his 
death might do more for the welfare of 
both than his life. 


** We see but dimly through the mists and vapors, 
Amid these earthly damps; 
What seem to us but dim funereal tapers, 
May be heaven's distant lamps.” 





Glorious is the martyr’s crown. Some 
are counted worthy to wear it. 


COUSIN CONSTANCE, 
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THE EGGS OF BIRD PARASITES. 


N whatever direction the observer of 
nature turns, his astonishment and 
admiration are elicited by wonderful or- 
ganisms. The most minute of living forms 
have their peculiarities of structure which 
fill the earnest student with enthusiasm. 
The microscope indeed has opened to us 
a world of curious organisms which may 
never be thoroughly explored. Every 





plant, every animal seems a universe 


between the flattened barbs on the inner 
surface of the feathers, they appear like 
some new species of sea-mat. 

The strangely-formed eggs found on 
the Australian crane are arranged in a 
similar manner, and a slide containing 
several rows of these eggs is a beautiful 
sight under the microscope. 

On one species of crowned crane—the 
Balearica—are found eggs having a thick 


A, Parasite of Black-winged Peacock.—B, Ground Hornbill.—C, Australian Mallee Bird.—D, Common Hornbill.—E 
Golden Pheasant.—F, Crowned Crane.—G, Showing how the eggs are fastened to a feather, with a parasite issuing from the 
egg at the expiration of two days. 


almost under the magic glass. One de- | 
partment which has proven fertile in | 
revelations of very interesting objects is | 
that of parasites, especially those which 
infest the bodies of birds. Our illustra- 
tion represents magnified views of the 
eggs of several species of these minute 
creatures, and they are certainly of a very 
extraordinary character. 

The eggs of one of the species which 
infest the ground hornbill so much re- 
semble the cells of some of the polyzoa 
that, being deposited in close contact one 





above another, and in many parallel lines 


calcareous wall, being covered, as it were, 
with little white domes. Each of these pro- 
jections appears to be deposited around 
and supported by a short spine proceed- 
ing from the shell of the egg, and sup- 
ported by a sub-quadrate, pellate disk. 
The egg of a parasite of the Australian 
mallee bird resembles somewhat the ripe 
fruit of the corn blue-bottle flower. The 
spines on the lowest or outer row on its 
summit are ornamented by little anchors, 
very like those of the Spicula synapta. 
All these interesting eggs are, however, 
altogether exceeded in beauty by those 
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found in the body of the Indian black- 
winged peacock ; these are constructed so 
much like flowers that a botanist might 
amuse himself by describing every part 
of them in the language of his science. 

The manner in which these eggs are 
deposited is also most singular. The ani- 
mal attaches a mass of secretion to the 
inner side of the shaft of a feather, and 
then proceeds to construct two or three 
oval perforated, much larger than the 
eggs. On and in these strange sacs the 
eggs are found in considerable numbers, 
the whole making a very interesting ob- 
ject for microscopic examination. 

It is, of course, extremely difficult to 





= 


tell the genera to which the eggs respect- 
ively belong. With foreign birds especi- 
ally it is almost impossible to do more 
than form a probable guess on the sub- 
ject. The peacock has a fine specimen 
of goniodes, and the common turkey is in- 
fested by a large goniodes and a lipeurus. 
There is a remarkable species of acarus, 
described by Dr. Robins, found spinning 
a white silken web,on the base of the 
sparrow’s thigh, or on the forepart of its 
body. On raising this delicate web you 
perceive that it is filled with minute eggs, 
from which the young issue, being in due 
time hatched by the warmth of the body 
they are destined to subsist upon. 





ITALICS. 


NCE before I made a short plea for 

italics, but it seems to have been in- 
effectual. More and more we see long, 
solid, solemn columns of reading matter, 
every letter stiff and straight as soldiers 
on dress parade. From top to bottom 
not one out-of-the-way, disorderly italic 
to relieve the monotony. It’s absolutely 
dreadful to contemplate such a column 
of reading. It seems like attacking an 
impregnable wall. 

Oh, yes; I know we are told the best 
writers do not use italics—by the way, I 
believe a LITTLE margin is still allowed 
for individual taste as to who are the best 
writers—that their use shows a meager 
command of language, etc., etc. 

What are we coming to? Iam really 
afraid we shall drift back to the old style 
of printing—no capitals, no punctuation, 
and only one kind of type. 

Italics in printing take the place of 
emphasis in speaking; and among public 
speakers we find the same tendency to 
bring everything down to a dead level. 
This makes a man stand up before an 
audience with folded arms, and talk to 
them in a monotone. He should have 
his hands tied, for fear he might inad- 
vertently lift one to brush off a fly ora 
mosquito, and then some reporter would 
say, he “ sawed the air, and yelled,” and 





straightway he would be set down as 
“vulgah.” 

There are dread premonitions that be- 
fore long it will be vulgar to speak at all, 
and the person who is not able to convey 
his or her ideas by gentle motions of the 
eye-balls will be considered below the 
standard. 

I have watched this decline of empha- 
sis with great solicitude, for I believe 
God gave us emotions, or the power to 
experience them, and intended to have 
us express them in the tones of the voice, 
the attitudes of the body, and motions of 
its various members, and, when printing 
came so near perfection, in italics. To 
smooth everything off, and tone every- 
thing down, as present good usage re- 
quires, is exceedingly painful to one who 
believes in natural expression. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


= 





- 


“ How do you like the rooms?” asked 


Mrs. Dotonart, while showin the Smith- 
ingtons over ner house. h, they are 
perfectly lovely !” exclaimed Mrs. Smith- 
ington, “and t ey are furnished so sweet- 
ly! What ex ulsite plaques those are, 
ae ’t they, Smithington?” “What! 
them dishes on the wall? Yes, they are 
pretty enough, but why in thunder didn’t 
they have closets i in the house to put the 
crockery in?” 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF FAITH. 


(READ BEFORE THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL HEALTH ‘ASSOCIATION 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


CIENCE is a knowledge of what is 
visible. Faith a belief in what is in- 
visible. There is not only no conflict be- 
tween the two, but the latter can not ex- 
ist without the first. 
onism between science and religion is as 
absurd as to say that cause and effect are 
out of harmony with each other. Sci- 
ence and religion are interchangeable 
terms. Science may properly be defined 
as the religion of intellect, and religion 
the science of morals. The one is based 
on physical facts, the other on spiritual 
realities. Science invites attention to a 
shadow; religion says: “I see the shad- 
ow; and although I can not demonstrate 
the fact, I know that there is a substance 
somewhere which causes the shadow to 
appear.” Science points to the infinitely 
varied and marvelously beautiful phe- 
nomena of nature. 

Religion says this phenomena is inter- 
esting in itself, but its chief value lies in 
the positive proof it furnishes of a realm 
of spiritual realities and forces which ex- 
isted before the forms we see took shape, 
and will continue after they have passed 
into other forms of being, or have been 
resolved into their original gases. That 
eminent and renowned sacred logician, 
St. Paul, defines faith to be “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, based upon 
the evidence of things not seen.” We 
are admonished also by the sacred writer 
to be always ready to give a reason for 
the faith we hold. 

The scientific philosopher on:y can un- 
derstand the above definition of faith or 
obey the injunction given. The infantile 
or ignorant mind may accept the state- 
ments of others, but this is superstitious 
credence, not faith. Such a mind does 
not grasp the idea or ‘substance of its 
creed, nor can it present an intelligent 
reason for its belief. It is asserted by 
some that science is sapping the founda- 
tions of our faith and displacing religion 


To talk of antag- | 





with skepticism. But science can only 
destroy false fables, not true faiths, which 
are based upon the “evidence of things 
not seen.” It can only promote a skep- 
ticism toward those beliefs which have 
no solid foundation of facts upon which 
to stand. A religion which rests upon a 
marvelous mythology or false legend, 
and appeals to the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, will find in science an uncompro- 
mising foe. 

The gods of Olympia and the once 
powerful religion of paganism, based 
upon belief in those imaginary beings, 
have disappeared before the rising sun of 
science. A knowledge of the nature of 
electricity solved the problem of thun- 
der, and not only deprived Jove of his 
occupation—that of hurling fiery bolts 
across the sky—but convinced the peo- 
ple that the terrible god of vengeance 
was only a myth. Jupiter Pluvius no 
longer waters the thirsty earth with 
generous showers, when he is in a good 
humor, or withholds the rain when an- 
gry. Science enables us to smile at the 
poetic, but childish traditions once held 
sacred, which tell us how Flora garland- 
ed the earth with flowers; how Ceres, 
generous goddess, saved her favorite na- 
tions from famine; and how Pomona 
blessed the world through her bounteous 
gifts of luscious fruits. But have the sci- 
ences of metearology, of botany or horti- 
culture and agriculture, been promotive 
of infidelity ? 

The desolating pestilence our fathers 
bowed before as wrathful visitations of 
an offended Deity, is now known to have 
its origin in physical causes, and to be 
subject to sanitary control. But has a 
knowledge of the cause of disease ban- 
ished religion from the earth, or the dis- 
covery of antiseptics destroyed faith in 
God? On the contrary, has not the in- 
crease of knowledge broadened and deep- 
ened our minds, and enabled us to enter- 
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tain conceptions of the only living and | 


true God such as our ignorant and super- 
stitious ancestors were not capable of re- 
ceiving or comprehending? 

Nature may justly be styled a revela- 
tion from God. It is a physical mani- 
festation of His wisdom, power, and be- 
neficence. But it remained a sealed book 
until science loosed the seal of mystery 
and dissipated the fogs of superstition 
which enshrouded it, when lo! its here- 
tofore darkened pages glowed with the 
light of truth divine. In the light of 
science the history of the past is un- 
folded. Before the geologist, the here- 
tofore meaningless footprints of old Time 
stand in alphabetic order, and he reads 
the wonderful story of creation, and if a 
philosopher as well as scientist, his de- 
ductions give pinions to his unfettered 
mind and prophetic vision to his en- 


larged consciousness; he rises to the | 


level of spiritual realities, and from the 
lofty summit of the mount of celestial 
wisdom, he descries by the eye of faith 
the beautiful headlands of that paradisic 


realm of which Eden was the type, and 


which-has been the common theme of 
the ancient seer and modern poet. 

There are scientists whose sole mission 
is to observe ; who see facts, but deduce | 
from them no conclusions. It is but nat- 





ural they should be materialists. It were 
unreasonable to expect such men to have 
faith in the unseen, “the yet to be.” 
They are but the mud-rakers, the stone- 
breakers of the profession. They are the | 
sappers and miners who do the difficult | 
and rough work before the army of prog- | 
ress; useful in their sphere, but as far be- | 
neath the level of the philosophic scien- | 
tist as is the coral insect beneath the fish 
that cleave the waters of the briny deep 
with tireless fin, or the bird that soars in 
the blue ether above it. 

An eminent scientist and thinker said 
to a friend of mine: “Science were 
worthless did it not enable us to predict 
the future.” This man uttered a great 
truth. Of what use were astronomy did 
it not enable the astronomer to calculate 
eclipses and predict other future changes 





in the conditions and positions of the 
celestial bodies? What interest could 
rational men have in meteorology did it 
not enable the signal-service officers to 
predict the sort of weather we should 
have, and warn us in advance of ap- 
proaching storms? Of what practical use 
is physiology if it simply described the 
functions of the various organs of the 
human body and stopped there? You 
must all, I think, agree with me that our 
sole interest in it lies in the fact that a 
correct knowledge of its laws enables us 
to preserve our health, increase our pleas- 
ures and powers of usefulness, and pro- 
long our lives. It is faith in the future, 
and faith in the future alone, that gives 
value to the facts of science. Without 
faith, reform is but a word without mean- 
ing, progress utterly impossible. It is 
faith in the future that inspires the he- 
roes of reform, and under its sublimely 
hopeful inspiration the mountains of 
doubt and difficulty dissolve and disap- 


pear before their onward march. Those 


who move the world forward are always 
men and women possessed of a grand 
and living faith; but it is a faith for 
which they can give a reason. It rests 


| on established principles, logically de- 


ducible from indisputable facts already 
discovered, or by analogy known to exist. 

Col. Ingersoll is reported to have said 
that had he been consulted in regard to 


| the affairs of this world in the beginning, 


he would have advised the making of 
good health and not disease contagious. 
In the light of science as well as religion 
this becomes a very foolish remark, but 
it involves a criticism upon the laws of 
God to which no unscientific theologian 
can give a satisfactory reply, because to 
him the science of health is unknown; 
the cause of disease among the inscruta- 
ble mysteries of Providence. The intel- 
ligent scientist, however, would find no 
difficulty in defending the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Infinite Mind, as mani- 
fested in the present order of events, 
against the objection of the famous 
champion of materialism. 

Disease is the result and penalty of 
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disobedience to the divine and wisely 
ordained laws of our physical nature; 
health the result and reward of obedi- 
ence to those laws. The scientific physi- 
ologist knows this to be true, and he 
alone does know it. Knowing this, what 
are the deductions that logically force 
themselves upon his mind? Why, they 
are these: 

ist. The law of compensation or justice 
is universal in nature. 

2d. Man has been created with the in- 
tellectual capacity to discover and com- 
prehend, and the will-power to observe 
or obey the laws of his being. 


3d. The effort, physical and intellect- | 


ual, necessary to the discovery is es- 
sential to his development, and the dis- 
cipline of his appetites, passions, and 
propensities involved in resistance to the 
numerous temptations to which he is 
subject, can alone lift him above the 
plane of the brute and fit him for the 
companionship of angels. 

Science demonstrates the fact of in- 
finite life. The universe throbs with the 
rhythmic pulse-beat of immortality. The 
living energies of nature are ever giving 
birth to new forms of life from what 
seemeth dead matter. From out the old 
the new is born, and the seasons, as they 
roll on in their never-ending course, re- 
peat the wondrous story of the resurrec- 
tion and confirm the faith in eternal life. 


“ Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts in God.” 


Of all men, the true scientist should be 


| most devoutly religious; the measure 
| of his reverence for the truths of God be- 
ing the measure of his power to compre- 
| hend the wisdom of the Infinite One as 
displayed in the marvelous phenomena 
of nature. “Even in the grass at our 
feet that to-day is, and to-morrow perish- 
eth”; that to-day lies buried beneath 
chill winter’s snow, and to-morrow 
springs into new life, the scientist dis- 
covers powers and energies that suggest 
God, and lifts the tiniest blade into kin- 
ship with humanity. Science the foe of 
religion, the ally of materialism? No; a 
thousand times no. Science vindicates 
every known law of God. Science is the 
| bulwark of true religion. It is the foun- 
| dation upon which the Church of the fut- 
| ure must and will rest. It will be the 
| basis of the sublime and living faith that 
| will inspire to noble lives the men and 
women who shall grace this planet in 
that millennial time “foretold by seers 
and sung in story”: that good time 
when the few shall no longer grow rich 
by imposing on the credulity and taxing 
the ignorance of the many; that good 
time when the physician's occupation 
shall be changed from a tinker or cob- 
bler to that of a school-teacher; when 
science shall have purified the air by de- 
stroying the germs of disease, recon- 
structed our habits of diet and clothing 
and exercise; in a word, when science 
has taught the people the value, the 
sanctity and uses of life, and the beauti- 
ful laws governing its inception and con- 
tinuance. | M. CORA BLAND, M.D. 








LUKE GRANT AND 


OUR speaking of old Luke Grant’s 
sign, ‘This ere road goes to my 


23 


mill,’ reminds me,” said my friend Adair, 
“of a very amusing scene I witnessed in 


the old war-times. In order that you 
may fully appreciate the humor of it, I 
will premise by telling you something of 
Luke’s antecedents and habits. He was 
the third son of one of the stingiest old 
misers that ever chased a goose to re- 


a 


HIS SOAP-GREASE. 


cover an apple-core to throw into a cider 
press; never had any schooling, and 
through boyhood was kept at the plow- 
handles. Yet he married early, and by 
a decent life established his claims to 
respectability. He turned out a thriity 
farmer, and was regarded as a neighborly 
neighbor according to his lights ; honest, 
but by no means overburdened with 
sense. On his father’s death he came 
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into possession of two or three negroes, 
and these he treated exactly as if they 
were members of his family. His wife 
cooked for them, he himself worked in 
the field shoulder to shoulder with them, 
and they ate with him at his table. 

“In the course of events, that awful 
break in our national history, the Civil 
War, arose. Luke was a Union man from 
the beginning. According to his own 
statement, he ‘ knowed nothin’ "bout the 
natur’ of the Secession fuss, ceppin’ so 
fur as the freein’ of the niggers was en- 
wolved, and bless God, he didn’t want to 
know.’ He had always managed to make 
both ends meet zz the Union, and he 
prayed God he'd ‘never see them ar Stars 
and Stripes tore asunder.’ 

“ Notwithstanding Luke’s views—mod- 
erate, sensible, and conscientious as 
they were—the poor man, in the last 
desperate days of the Confederacy was 
‘conscribed,’ and with some other mid- 
dle-aged farmers of his neighborhood 
was sent to the defense of Petersburg. 
Having some choice allowed him as to 
what arm of the service he should enlist 
under, Luke selected the cavalry, and 
started on the faithful old sorrel with 
which he had plowed many a long fur- 
row on his poor. stubble hillsides. The 
very sight of Luke, who, having a long, 
lean, lugubrious countenance, scant hair, 
small eyes, set far back and close to- 
gether under shaggy brows, and his seat 
on the old sorrel, set the boys in camp to 
laughing, and thenceforth he was the 
butt of alle their jokes. The poor old 
fellow was very pious—of the sect known 
as ‘Hardshells’'—and he had a way of 
singing his prayers aloud. Three times 
a day he got down on his knees in front 
of the little mud fire-place he had built 
to his tent, and when his shrill and 
mournful tones, with the peculiar song- 
like rising and falling inflections came 
to the ears of the ‘devilish’ boys, they 
would have interrupted him if death had 
been the penalty. Zrip-zrip would hiss 
a damaged cartridge, as it fell into the 
fire, and startled poor Luke from his 
prayers or overthrow his pot of peas, 





filling it with ashes and his own face with 
smut. Luke was of a very saving dis- 
position; his father’s miserliness modi- 
fied in him to an eager desire for honestly 
accumulating. In lieu of anything else 
to save, he regularly picked up all the 
bits of leather, broken horse-shoes, cast- 
away kettles, and portions of blankets 
he found about the cavalry camp, while 
with much pains and trouble he manu- 
factured soap from improvised lye, and 
the ‘ grease’ so plentiful, which he could 
not bear to see wasted. By dint of great 
industry he had filled several gourds with 
this ‘soap,’ which he looked upon as 
‘spiles’ of the war, which he would 
carry home in triumph to his wife. But 
after a long ‘rest,’ for the better drilling 
of the ‘conscripts,’ the company was 
ordered to move one bitter morning in 
January. Now, of all the wild boys who 
delighted in amusing themselves at old 
Luke’s expense, not one was such a per- 
sistent tease as Fred Linton, a jaunty, 
trim, neat little fellow, equally ready for 
a fight or a frolic. He had made friends 
with old Luke, and did the poor con- 
script many a kindness, though forever 
laughing at him. When, therefore, he 
came into Luke's tent and found the old 
fellow dropping tears into his pot of 
soap-grease, he condoled with him affec- 
tionately, adding in his teasing way: 
‘Why don’t you carry ’em along, uncle 
Luke.’ No sooner suggested than Luke 
went to work and /Joaded his old sorrel, 
first hanging the large dinner-pot, full of 
soap-grease, round the horse’s neck, and 
securing the soap-gourds under the girth 
of the saddle, while a mountain of bed- 
clothes, which in color would have been 
improved by a judicious use of his soap, 
were heaped on the saddle; his own 
gaunt figure draped in a couple of dirty 
blankets, his 4ead bound in rags, giving 
the finishing touch to a /out-ensemble 
grotesque to the last degree. Soon the 
company reached a roaring, rushing 
river. In plunged the cavalrymen, all 
but old Luke; there he sat—a picture of 
terror on the strangest monument ever 
seen. General D. caught sight of him, 
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standing on the other shore—a spectacle | and soap-gourds, while horse and big pot 


for the brigade! ‘Ho! you man there, 
with the rag on your head, I say, ford 
the river.” ‘I’m afeard, Gineral, this 
here ford looks mighty dangerous; I 
mout git drowned. I’m gwine up higher 
and try to git round it, or mebbe thar’s a 
bridge somewhar.’ 

“ General D, thereupon fell into such a 
volley of oaths and threats, that poor 
Luke lost no further time in attempting 
the passage. In went old sorrel; away 
went Luke, mountain of bed-clothes, 


of soap-grease disappeared. 
“Fred Linton seeing the unfortunate 


conscript breasting the icy waves, en- 


| treated to be allowed to go to his assist- 
ance, and succeeded in getting him 
| ashore, more dead than alive. 
| rel and his /oad were never seen again; 


Old sor- 


> 


| but Luke had in their place a rheuma- 
tism that got him first a furlough, which 
| ended in an exemption from further serv- 


| ice during the war.” 
! 


Vv. D.C. 





— 


AUTUMN. 


Fap1na, trembling, fluttering leaves 
In russet clouds go by, 

Bruised and torn by the pitiless winds 
And left on the ground to die. 

Alike the gorgeous robe that hung 
Upon the kingly oak, 

And the delicate frill of the daisy 
Have sunk beneath the stroke. 


No longer laughs the mocking-bird 
Within the dreamy dell, 

Where thro’ the golden summer days 
He played the mimic well. 

To warmer climes and brighter skies 
The jocund warbler flew, 

Before the frost-king killed the buds 
That by the hedges grew. 


Low-whistling quails still haunt the field 
Where late the waving grain 
Upreared its myriad golden spears, 
The glory of the plain. 
The hickory and the chestout-tree 
Now shake their yellow locks, 
And ebon crickets pipe and ran 
Amid the solemn shocks. 


Before the blaze the farmer basks, 
From harvest toil set free, 

And in the wood the squirrel peeps 
From out the hollow tree. 

While one complains of scanty yield, 
With all his barns aglut, 

The other in his sunless lodge 
Contented cracks a nut. 


Along the roofless woodland aisles 
The robin sadly calls, 

nd monkish rabbits leap and stare 
At every leaf that falls. 


Here palsied beech and naked elm 
Will stand in silent woe 

Till scowling clouds grow pitiful 
And cover them with snow. 


So fade the flowers of hope and joy 
Before the frost of grief, 

And manhood’s power and beauty’s glow 
Still fall like fading leaf. 

The hero’s sword, the poet’s crown, 
The grass, and tender bud, 

All sink beneath the snow of years 
And time’s unfathomed flood, 

—AUGUSTUS WATTERS. 
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A WoMAN’S DREAM.—The Bath (Me.) 
Times states that a lady in Bath was re- 
cently much alarmed by dreaming that 
some one was holding her wrist. Vainly 
endeavoring to scream for assistance, she 
succeeded at length in whispering just 
loud enough to awaken herself. After a 
| few minutes relief at being no longer 
| under the influence of the dream, she 
| became conscious that some one was 

really holding her left wrist, and all her 
| strength was inadequate to release it. 
| Her terror now rendered her as speechless 
| as she had been before awakening. After 
| awhile, however, she recovered her senses 
| sufficiently to look down, and she found 
the relentless grasp was that of her own 
right hand, and not easy to withdraw from 
its twin companion, so desperate had 
become its hold. 
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“THE CHILDREN AND THE 


| RS. H. was sitting by a vine-em- 


4 bowered west window, on a hot | 


summer morning, reading one of Macdon- 
ald’s stories. Suddenly she was startled 
by a scuffle in the entry, angry voices, 


and the cries of a child. The door open-: 


ed, and Mrs. Crowel came in, dragging 
her three-year-old Harry. Her apron, 
which was gathered up in her left hand, 
was full of a mingled mass of verbenas, 
pansies, fuschia buds, monthly rose-buds, 
geraniums, mignonette, and various 
other flowers. The mother was very 
much excited, and could not refrain from 
scolding and shaking the little fellow as 
they crossed the room. 

“See, Mrs. Harris,” she said, “what 
this bad boy has done. I have whipped 
him soundly, and I am going to shit him 
up down cellar with the rats, and make 
him go without his dinner.” 

Here Mrs. Crowel opened her apron, 
showing the spoils, and Harry burst into 
aloud wail, and began vigorously kick- 
ing in his frightened attempts to get 
away. 

“All. your flower-beds stripped bare, 
every one,” said Mrs. Crowel, giving the 
boy another slap. “It will be a month 
before they will be in blossom again.” 

In the meantime the victim of this 
wholesale flower-pillage seemed in no- 
wise agitated, but sat looking with pity- 
ing eyes upon the little culprit, a half 
smile upon her lips. 

“Well, you beat all, Mrs. Harris, and 
I always said so,” exclaimed the mother, 
sinking into a chair, and giving Harry a 
push that sent him reeling in Mrs. H.’s 
direction. “Here, I am just worn out 
over your flowers, and you don’t seem to 


. Care at all.” 


Mrs. Harris caught Harry, and lifted 
him into her lap. 

“The little fellow is tired,” she said. 
“Let me get him to sleep; then we will 
talk about the flowers.” 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Mrs. C., 
going to look after her dinner, and leav- 
ing “that dreadful child ” in the arms of 
her summer boarder. 


FLOWERS BELONG TO GOD.” 


| Byand by Mrs. Harris came out to her 
where she was shelling peas in the breezy 
| porch. 

“The baby is asleep,” said Mrs. H., 
“and I came out to say that I am very 
sorry you were so worried about the little 
fellow’s accident.” 

“ But your flowers! I thought you set 
great store by them. You have spent 
hours fussing over them.” 

“Can we not love a thing without be- 


| ing angry at it and revengeful at its loss? 


Believe me, Mrs. Crowel, I have loved 
my flowers so well that I can afford to 
lose them. In the first place, they have 
seemed to me always to be God’s flowers, 
and when I have worked for them, they 
have so filled me with happy thoughts 
and blessed suggestions, that I am a 
thousand-fold repaid for all my pains. 
Like attracts like. Flowers attract sweet 
and harmonious conditions. Harry is 
but a baby, and it was only natural for 
him to wish for such pretty things as 
flowers. You have never taught him that 
he must not touch them.” 

“ But wouldn’t you punish him at all?” 
answered the bewildered mother. 

“T would do something to impress him 
with the idea that he must not disturb 
other people’s property. And if pain is 
necessary for the impression, I would in- 
flict pain. But you have no reason to be 
angry with a baby for picking fiowers 
when God gives them to us so lavishly.” 

“But I don’t see how you can take the 
loss of them so coolly. I shouldn't get 
over it in a month.” 

“T am afraid many people love their 
flowers and their children—in fact, all 
their possessions—not so much for thcir 
own sake as because they are property. 
‘This is mine. Because it is mine, it is 
consecrated, precious, sacred!’ This is 
the feeling in most hearts. But the flow- 
ers and the children belong to God—we, 
and all that we possess.” 

“But what shall I do with Harry?” 
asks Mrs. Crowel, coming to the necessity 
of the present. : 

“Talk with him lovingly about the 
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rights of others. Keep him in the house 
long enough to impress him with the 
sense of denial coming to him in conse- 
quence of his taking the flowers, and 
give him a little flower-bed of his own.” 

“It is all so much trouble,” sighed 
Mrs. Crowel. 

Mrs. Harris did not reply. She was 
cautious about “preaching” too much. 





But she said to herself, looking at the 
rosy face lying on his pillow, “Ah, if 
mothers would take as much trouble for 
the spirit, its true training and develop- 
ment, as for the body and its clothing.” 

Yet her heart was soft for these same 
mothers. “It is because they do not see 
the truth,” she said, kissing Harry, 4 
smoothing his pretty dress. 


—_—_—————_- © o——_______. 


HOW SHE LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 


RS. CARLYLE, the wife of the em- 
4 inent author, knew next to nothing 
about household economies when she 
was married, but soon set bravely to 
work to make home endurable to her 
husband, and that she succeeded fairly is 
to be inferred from the grief her death 
occasioned to the brusque philosopher. 
She has given us a glimpse of her early 
experiences in a very pleasant vein—for 
instance : 

“‘ My father was very anxious for a boy. 
He was disappointed that I was born a 
girl. However, he brought me up as 
much as possible a boy. I was taught as 
a boy. When my mother remonstrated 
he would say, ‘ At eighteen I will hand her 
Over to you, and you can teach her alla 
girl ought to know.’ But Carlyle came, 
and it was forgotten. I did not know 
how to tack on a button when I got 
married, but I could write Latin. When 
we got married he took me to a farm- 
house, far from the busy haunts of men. 
A strapping, red-armed wench waited on 
us. ‘It is market-day to-day,’ said she 
to me one day, bobbing in an uncouth 
courtesy. ‘Iam going to market; what 
meat shall I get?’ I was reading at the 
time. ‘Oh, anything you like,’ was my 
reply. ‘No, ma’am, not as I like, as you 
like.” Well, we decided on something. 
But. the cooking was execrable, Day 
after day our dinner was uneatable. 
dear,’ said Carlyle gravely to me at 
length, ‘I am a philosopher, but I must 
have butcher’s meat properly cooked for 
dinner,” I bad a good cry after that, 
Then getting a cookery book I shut. my- | 
self up with my pots and pans, and soon 


* My | 


‘ admitted.” 


mastered the details of practical cookery. 
In the same way with sewing. Carlyle 
was away from home, and I made him a 
waistcoat. It fitted him perfectly. I was 
very proud of it. ‘You want praise for 
it,’ said he, ‘but this is only what every 
woman ought to be able to do.. You do 
not want praise for doing your duty.’ 
But I did, though. Now I am happy to 
say I can bake bread, cook a dinner, or 
make a shirt with any one.” 

ROYALTY’s BaD GRAMMAR CORRECT- 
ED BY A CHILD.—The beautiful Miss 
Port, her grand-niece and adopted 
child, sitting one day writing in Mrs. 
Delany’s drawing-room, heard a_ knock 
at the door; she, of course, inquir- 
ed “ Who's there?” “J#’s me,” replied 
a man’s voice, somewhat ungrammat- 
ically; but grammar appears to have 
been much disdained in. our. great- 
grandmothers’ days. “Me may stay 
where he is,” answered Miss Port, on 
which the knocking was repeated. “Me 
is impertinent, and may go about his 
business,” reiterated the lady; but the 
unknown party persevering in a third 
knock, she rose to ascertain who was the 
intruder, and, to her dismay, found it 
was no other than King George himself 
that she had been unwittingly addressing — 
with so little ceremony.. All she could 
utter was, “ What ska//I say?” “ Noth- 
ing at all,” replied his Majesty; “you 
was very right to be cautious wo you 
This royal. disregard of 
gtammar seems to have furnished a pre- 
‘ cedent for that-of the Court and of so- 
ciety in general.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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SHADE-TREES PROMOTIVE OF HEALTH. 


if Noss usual object in setting shade- 
trees is to secure their pleasant shade 
and to ornament the grounds. They 
have a value, however, far greater than 
this. They are efficient promoters of 


health. He who sets shade-trees about 
his buildings not only adds the most 
alluring ornaments, but also hedges his 
family about with efficient protectors of 
their health. 


It is not intended to claim 
that shade-trees will prevent all kinds of 
disease, but merely that in certain ways 
they aid materially in preserving the 
health. 

Trees act in several ways in promoting 
health. They improve the drainage and 
render the soil less damp. Dampness is 
one of the most common causes of ill 
health. Dampness is promotive of rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, consumption, catarrh, 
and various diseases. Dampness pro- 
motes the decay of filth and the genera- 
tion of noxious and disease-generating 
gases. It predisposes the system to vari- 
ous diseases, and needs to be carefully 
guarded against. Trees, if properly 
placed about the buildings, will diminish 
the dampness arising from the soil. If 
the trees are placed too near the house, 
they will keep out the rays of the sun 
and prevent the free circulation of air, 
and thus increase the dampness within 
the house. To obtain their best effects, 
they should be set at such distance from 
the house as will allow. the free access of 





the rays of the sun and free circulation 
of the air about the buildings. When 
thus placed the trees penetrate with 
their roots through the soil deep into the 
subsoil, extending in every direction. 
Wherever a root penetrates the subsoil, 
a way is opened through which the wa- 
ter on the surface soil can find its way to 
the earth beneath, instead of being held 
in stagnant accumulations on the soil, as 
is often the case. Where there is an 
impervious subsoil, the effect of trees in 
improving the drainage and diminishing 
the dampness is very well marked. 

There is another way in which trees 
improve the drainage. They draw up 
continually large quantities of water in 
the form of sap, which passes into the 
leaves and is evaporated. The amount 
of water thus removed daily from the 
soil by one large tree, with foliage suffi- 
cient to cover three or four acres of sur- 
face, is considerable ; and when there are 
several, the effect would be proportion- 
ately greater. This effect of trees in 
rendering the soil and subsoil more 
easily penetrated by water,’ and the re- 
moval of considerable water in the form 
of sap, materially improves the sanitary 
condition, and prevents many evils aris- 
ing from stagnant water. 

A more important service performed 
by trees is the removal of filth. The soil 
around buildings contains more or less 
filth. Insome places the soil is saturated 
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with it, and when the weather is warm 
hurtful emanations are sent up from this 
decaying filth. Shade-trees flourish in 
just such filthy places. The filth fur- 
nishes them abundant food, and is rap- 
idly taken up with the sap, and promotes 
the growth of the tree.- A few trees 
planted at the terminus of sink spouts 
will naturally assist in removing the filth 
and in keeping the air pure. The roots 
absorb large quantities of the liquid filth, 
and the leaves take up some of the nox- 
ious emanations and destroy others. 

The most important sanitary services 
performed by trees is the purifying effect 
which they exert on the air. The air is 
constantly becoming charged with car- 
bonic acid produced by the combustion 
of wood and coal, by the decay of animal 
and vegetable substances, and given off 
from the lungs of animals. This carbonic 
acid gas is poison to man and other ani- 
mals, but is food for trees and plants, and 
is absorbed by their leaves and roots. 
The leaves absorb the carbonic acid, and 
give out in return oxygen, which is a 
powerful agent in purifying the air by 
oxidizing or burning up deleterious sub- 
stances. Oxygen is alsp the substance 
removed from the air during the process 
of breathing by man and animals, and is 
necessary to the maintenance of life. 
Plants and animals evidently were de- 
signed to thrive side by side. The sub- 
stances thrown off from the lungs of 
animals furnish food for plants, and the 
oxygen given out by the leaves of plants 
is just what is required to purify the 
blood of man and animals. Where the 
habitations of men are most thickly 
placed, there the need of trees and plants 
is most needed to purify the air, yet 
there they are fewest in number. 

Not only ‘do trees remove carbonic 
acid from the air, but they also remove 
poisonous miasms. In the malarious re- 
gions of thd West it is sometimes noticed 
that the intervention of a belt of forest 
trees prevents the spread of malaria in 
that direction. At Palo, a railroad sta- 
tion near Rome, in Italy, a piece of woods 
had stood for many years between the 





settlement and a malarious district to the 
south, and the inhabitants were free from 
malarious diseases. Finally the trees 
were cut down, and then malarious dis- 
eases became prevalent. Manziana, 
Italy, was almost wholly free from mala- 
rious diseases, until the shepherds, by set- 
ting fire to it, destroyed the adjacent olive 
forest, after which malarious diseases be- 
came prevalent. Lancisci relates that 
the insalubrity of Rome was notably in- 
creased in the days of Gregory XIII. by 
the destruction of a forest which was in- 
fested with brigands. The Abbey of the 
Three Fountains, near Rome, which for a 
long time had been regarded as one of 
the most insalubrious and fever-breeding 
places in all the campagna, was decidedly 
improved by having a plantation of 
eucalyptus trees set out. In Algeria, 
the pestilential emanations from marshes 
are counteracted by planting eucalyptus 
trees. It is supposed that those trees 
protect, partly by absorbing moisture 
from the soil, and partly through the 
complicated exhalations from their leaves 
which purify the air. 

Some have attributed the purifying 
effect exerted by trees upon the air to 
ozone, which is found in the air near 
trees. Ozone is a name applied to oxy- 
gen when it is in a highly electrified con- 
dition, which renders it especially vital- 
izing. The ozone undoubtedly is, in 
fact, the purifying means afforded by 
trees, but the oxygen is another. The 
removal of carbonic acid from the air by 
the leaves of trees is also an important 
element in the same process. Whatever 
the means by which trees exert their 
purifying effect, it is well established that 
their sanitary influence is decidedly im- 
portant and well worth the trouble of 
planting. A house surrounded by trees, 
a village or city with its streets lined 
with long rows, not only is made beauti- 
ful and attractive, but becomes more 
healthy. Tree planting should be largely 
increased. HENRY REYNOLDS. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF SICK CHIL- 
DREN.—The vicissitudes necessarily inci- 
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dent to an outdoor and primitive mode 
of life are never the first causes of any 
disease, though they may sometimes be- 
tray its presence. Bronchitis, nowa- 
days perhaps the most frequent of all 
infantile diseases, makes no exception to 
this rule; a draught of cold air may re- 
veal the latent progress of the disorder, 
but its cause is long confinement in a 
vitiated and overheated atmosphere, and 
its proper remedy ventilation and a mild, 
phlegm-loosening (saccharine) diet, warm 
sweet milk, sweet oatmeal porridge, or 
honey-water. Select anairy bedroom and 
do not be afraid to open the windows; 
among the children of the Indian tribes 
who brave in open tents the terrible win- 
ters of the Hudson Bay territory, bron- 
chitis, croup, and diphtheria are wholly 
unknown; and what we call “taking 
cold” might often be more correctly de- 
scribed as taking Aot; glowing stoves, 
and even open fires, in a night-nursery, 
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greatly aggravate the pernicious effects 
of an impure atmosphere. The first 
paroxysm of croup can be promptly re- 
lieved by very simple remedies: fresh air 
and a rapid forward-and-backward move- 
ment of the arms, combined in urgent 
cases with the application of a flesh-brush 
(or piece of flannel) to the neck and the 
upper part of the chest. Paregoric and 
poppy-syrup stop the cough by lethar- 
gizing the irritability, and thus prevent- 
ing the discharge of the phlegm till its 
accumulation produces a second and far 
more dangerous paroxysm. These second 
attacks of croup (after the administra- 
tion of palliatives) are generally the fatal 
ones. When the child is convalescing, 
let him beware of stimulating food and 
overheated rooms. Do not give aperi- 
ent medicines ; costiveness, as an after- 
effect of pleuritic affections, will soon 
yield to fresh air and a vegetable diet.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 








RALPH VINCENT’S FIRST PATIENT. 


ALPH VINCENT had just returned 
home after an absence of three 


years, during which time he had com- | 


pleted his “college course,” as the phrase 


goes, though not as the majority of col- | 
lege boys finish their course, but as a few | 


do, who dig and delve deep in the mines 


of science and literature, and store away | 


precious jewels that shall sparkle and 
shine with grand light 
throughout their after lives. 


every obstacle that had risen in his path- 
way, and he had come home with more 


exalted ideas of his duty to mankind, | 
and a great longing in his heart to do | 


something to benefit society; and he 
sighed as he thought how really limited 
his knowledge was, as compared with 
what remained for him to learn. As he 
stood by the window musing thus, the 
door of his room opened softly, and he 
sprang with joy to meet and fold in his 
arms the darling sister fom whom he 
had been separated so long; but he look- 


and beauty | 
Bravely he | 
had met, grappled with, and conquered | 


| ed with surprise upon the pale, delicate 
girl who stood before him. 

“Why, Nellie, what is the matter?” he 
| said. “ Have you been ill, and did not let 
me know of it?” 

“No, Ralph, I have not been ill, yet I 
have not been really well for some time,” 
she said, ‘as she laid her head languidly 
upon his shoulder. 

“Now, my dear sister, there is surely 
some cause for this, and as the wise men 
have seen fit to bestow upon your hum- 
ble brother the title of M.D., you shall 
be the frst patient, and give a strict ac- 
count of yourself.” 

Then followed a kind catechism in re- 
gard to her life since he left her; and as 
he heard the story of fashionable dissi- 
pation, of balls, full-dress parties, etc., in 
which his young sister had mingled, the 
look of surprise left his face, and one of 
pain and annoyance took its place, and 
he said: 

“ Nellie, lam disappointed in you. The 
other girls have grown up in the round 
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of fashion and gayety, and have married 
fashionable men, and are even now, 
though yet young, faded women; but 
you always seemed to care so little for 
such things, and-when I left home no 
rosier, prettier maiden could be found 
than my little ‘ Rosebud,’ as I called her. 
I even boasted to the college-boys of my 
bonnie sister, with the bright, laughing 
eyes, cheeks like the heart of a rose, 
where the dimples played hide-and-seek, 
and lips whose ruby red would shame the 
cherries that grow in our garden. And 
I tell you, Nellie, that vision has done 
much to help me in my hard work, it was 
so bright and restful. But what do I 
find upon my return home? A tall, slen- 
der girl of eighteen, with eyes that show 
only too plainly the dark bistre circles, 
with cheeks upon which only artificial 
roses bloom, lips pale and spiritless, and 
a brow already lined just a little with 
ennui.” 

“ Oh, do not say anything more, Ralph. 
A despicable picture you make of me, 
surely. Am I to blame that I can not 
retain the freshness and health of my 
young girlhood? Surely I regret their 
loss as much as you can; but I can not 
help it.” 

Passing his arm tenderly around the 
wasp-like waist, he said: 

“Nellie, supposing when those beauti- 
ful ever-green trees were young and ten- 
der, we had encircled and covered them 
with a net-work of iron, where would 
now be their beautiful branches and well- 
proportioned limbs?” 

“I guess they would be either dead, or 
present a very curious appearance,” said 
Nellie, laughing. 

“Or supposing you should gather one 
of the hardiest of those lovely blossoms, 
and hold it tightly in your hand for one 
day, do you think that at night it would 
lift its head as proudly and as brilliantly 
as now?” 

“Why, Ralph, what an absurd ques- 
tion. You know that I could not press 
it in my hand for one hour, without its 
withering and dying from the heat and 
pressure of my palm.” 





“ Equally absurd, no doubt, would you 
think me, if I should walk to yonder 
clock, and grasp its pendulum firmly in 
my hand, and hold it still, then wonder 
why the clock did not tick forth the 
minutes as when left to its own devices. 
Yet, Nellie, you do think it strange that 
a bright, healthy, blooming young girl 
should be shut up in a hot-bed of luxury, 
should be constantly deprived of her 
natural rest, should eat late suppers of 
cake and wine, should dance in heated 
ball-rooms, or read light, trashy novels 
until the small hours of early morn, and 
should confine herself in darkened rooms 
for fear of getting sun-browned and 
coarse, and yet should not be just as 
bright and gay as when out in the bright 
sunlight, free as the air she breathed. 
You think it strange that the wonderful 
life-clock that ticks forth our minutes 
and seconds, should not beat just as reg- 
ularly and truly with the cruel hand of 
dissipation laid heavily upon it as when 
nothing hindered its strokes to and fro. 
You think it strange that the soft, dim- 
pled limbs and rounded form of early 
girlhood should not retain their fair pro- 
portions, even when encased in a net- 
work of steel braces, whalebones, and 
laces; and when the latter are drawn so 
tightly that all the delicate and wonder- 
ful mechanism of the tender, youthful 
form is pushed and crowded out of order, 
until the chest, lungs, and heart are 
overburdened, and the digestive organs 
can not accomplish their mission, which 
is to help the others in their work ; and 
yet you deem it a strange thing that the 
young life gets to be a burden to itself 
and others. And do you never think, 
my sister, that not orfly is the dody injur- 
ed, but the sou/ is hurt by contamination 
and indulgence? The sense of purity and 
modesty is sometimes dulled by constant 
contact with fashion’s devotees, who bow 
at any shrine the capricious goddess may 
set up, even at the risk of maidenly de- 
cency and modesty. A sé# is committed, 
which may show its effects through many 
years to come; for many of these fash- 
ion-manacled maidens become wives and 
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mothers, and transmit to their offspring 
their weak and disordered natures.” 

“Why, Ralph, I never thought of it in 
this light before. I really do not enjoy 
this round of gayety, and if you can help 
me back to the freedom and joyousness 
of the dear old days, I will gladly avail 
myself of any prescription you may offer.” 

“That is spoken like my brave little 
Nell, and now for the prescription. First, 
you must discard entirely the use of a 
corset. If stays must be used, purchase 
some firm drilling, and make a neat- 
fitting waist, with small light whalebones, 
if necessary, but be very careful to have 
it only comfortably tight: Then get your 
riding-habits ready, and we will away 
with the morning breeze for a gallop over 
the hills. We will ride and walk, boat 
and skate; we will bathe in the waters of 
the blue sea; we will, in fact, drink in all 
the fresh air and sunlight we can, bidding 
defiance to Dame Fashion, save when 
her decrees coincide with our health and 
comfort. And we will see if, when the 
rose-buds come again, my own dear sis- 
ter will not be the fairest and sweetest 
among them.” 

We will not follow Ralph and Nellie in 
their gay rambles; still we have a curi- 





osity to know the results of his first 
prescription, so we will visit them after 
the lapse of three years. Ralph is an es- 
tablished physician in his own town; he 
has married a gifted and noble lady, who 
is too proud to bend her neck to the 
cruel yoke of fashion, and too humble 
and loving to turn a deaf ear to any cry 
for help from the poorest of her hus- 
band’s patients. And Nellie, what of 
her? If we open the parsonage door 
(situated very near her brother’s house), 
we shall see her flitting to and fro; and 
although but a few short months have 
passed since the orange blossoms sparkled 
upon her brow, still her husband (one of 
Ralph's college friends, and an earnest 
working minister of the Gospel), declares 
her to be a Aelpmeet indeed in his pas- 
toral work. Under the dispensation of 
plenty of fresh air, sunlight, and health- 
ful exercise, she has blossomed into what 
her early girlhood gave promise of, a 
grand and beautiful womanhood. She 
often says that she does not “ wonder at 
Ralph’s rapidly increasing practice and 
popularity, if all his patients improve as 
rapidly under his treatment as did the 
first one three years ago.” 
MRS. ETTIE H. DAVIS. 





LADY MACDONALD A TEETOTALER. 


(= Canadian neighbors have one 
strong example of practical tem- 
perance in the wife of Sir John Mac- 
donald, solong Premier in the Dominion 
Ministry. The story of her adoption of 
total abstinence principles is exceedingly 
interesting, especially as we have it in 
her own words in a letter written to a 
friend in Georgia, as follows : 

“I was myself led to give up wine- 
drinking after some reflection, suddenly, 
at last on Christmas day, 1866. I had 
thought a good deal on the subject, but 
never made any decided resolution until 
this day, when, at dinner with a large 
party, the conversation turned on total 
abstinence. One of our guests, himself 
a strictly temperate man holding high 





office in our country (then and now), said 
that practically total abstinence was im- 
possible for any one in society. I said; 
laughingly, ‘What a dreadful statement ! 
I quite differ from you.’ He took me up 
warmly, and several joined in, all with- 
out exception agreeing with him in say- 
ing that the requirements of modern so- 
ciety were such that no one could be so 
singular as to become a teetotaler with- 
out being more or less ridiculous, and 
that the fatigues, excitement, and wear 
and tear of political society life especially 
made the use of wine, in great modera- 
tion of course, absolutely a necessity. I 
entered the lists, I scarcely know why, 
and declared I did not believe this theory. 

“At last the question was pressed 
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more closely. My friend, who had begun 
it, said that he did not believe. ‘You 
yourself, Lady Macdonald, could or would 
not give up your glass of sherry at dinner.’ 
I asked, ‘Why not?’ and he went over 


with great force and clearness all the | 


specious and dangerous arguments that 
are urged in support of drinking wine in 
moderation, ending with the remark that 
in Sir John’s public position my being a 
total abstainer would do him great harm 
politically. This seemed too monstrous, 
so I said (emptying my half glass of sherry 
into the finger glass as I said so), ‘ Well, 
I will try ; henceforward I enter the ranks 


of total abstainers, and drink to our suc- | 


cess in water.’ 

“Since then, thank God, I have never 
found any necessity for wine. In health 
I can do my life’s work without any aid 
from dangerous stimulants; in sickness I 
have invariably and positively refused to 
touch it. I have sometimes, for weeks 
together, days of constant occupation, 
nights of almost all sitting up. Politics 
are exciting and fatiguing, and every 


temptation to try stimulants is to be 
found in the late nights of listening to 
anxious debates, and the constant neces- 





sity of being up to the mark late and 
early. I have had a great deal of nursing 
to do with a delicate husband and child, 
and this often during our busiest society 
season; and yet I have never sought 
strength from wine at any single moment, 
and my health is far better than that of 
so many of my friends who take a glass 
of wine, or a little beer, just to give them 
a little strength. 

“ Thus I give you my experience, as far 
as it goes, to show that stimulant is not 
necessary in the station of life where it 
is unfortugately most commonly used. 
So far as mental and bodily fatigue go, I 
have tested the possibflity of doing with- 
out stimulants to the fullest extent, in 
long anxious hours over sick-beds, in 
sudden disaster, in long watchings and 
journeys where food was uninviting, and 
in many fatiguing and very uncongenial 
society claims. When I told my husband 
my decision, and that our friend said that 
it would hurt his prospects politically, 
Sir John answered with a laugh, ‘Oh, I 
will risk the prospects ; you can be a total 
abstainer if you like.’ My example can 
and ought to help many similarly situ- 
ated.” 





TO A LADY: DOCTOR. 


Yes, Doctor, your physic I’ve taken, 
That surely should conquer my ills ; 
The bottle was solemnly shaken, 
I dote on those dear little pills. 
I’ve followed your rules as to diet, 
I don’t know the taste of a tart ; 
But, though I’ve kept carefully quiet, 
That pain’s at my heart. 


Of course you’ve done good ; convalescence 
Seems dawning. And yet it is true 

I fancy the light of your presence 
Does more than your physic can do. 

I’m well when you’re here, but believe me, 
Each day when fate dooms us to part 

Come strangest sensations to grieve me— 

That must be the heart. 





Your knowledge is truly stupendous, 
Each dainty prescription I see, 

I read “* Haustus statum sumendus,” 
What wonder you took the M. D.! 

I hang on each word that you utter 
With sage Aésculapian art, 

But feel in a terrible flutter— 

It comes from the heart. 


Have you ever felt the emotion 

That stethoscope ne'er could reveal ? 
If so, you'll percbance have a notion 

Of all that I’ve felt, and still feel. 
Oh, say, could you ever endure me? 

Dear Doctor, you blush and youw’start. 
There’s only one thing that can cure me— 

Take me—and my heart! 
—Funch 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


The Spectra of Stars.—According 
to Wiedemann's Annalen, Herr Vogel has 
lately struck out a fresh line of observa- 
tion—that, viz, of the ratio of intensity of 
the colors in the spectra of stars, 


ciple of producing measurable variations of 
light intensity by polarization. The constant 
light of a petroleum lamp furnished a com- 
parison-spectrum. In his paper to the Berlin 
Academy on these researches, just published, 
lerr Vogel presents a table containing, in 
the first column, a number of specified wave 
lengths, and in several others the ratios of 
intensity of petroleum to fixed stars for 
those wave lengths? and for seven prominent 
stars. The intensity ratios of petroleum to 
electric light are given in another column. It 
appears that certain stars may be grouped 
together as showing nearly the same spec- 
trum—. ¢., Sirius and Vega ; Capella and the 
Sun come in another group; while the red 
stars, again, show nearly the same ratios of 
intensity with each other. In the white stars, 
Sirius and Vega, the more refrangible parts 
of the spectrum have much greater intensity 
than in the yellow stars, Capella and the Sun, 
and in the red stars, Arcturus, Aldebaran, 
and Beteljeuse. It is noted that the ratios 
of intensity of the electric light to petroleum 
differ little from those of the red stars, indi- 
cating, perhaps, a state of glow in these 
stars comparative with that of the voltaic 
arc. Herr Vogel further infers confidently 
that whole stars are in a much higher condi- 
tion of glow than the sun, with which the 
yellow stars compare in this respect; while 
the temperature of the red stars is greatly 
under that of the sun. The data are also 
thought to confirm the view which finds the 
stage of development of stars revealed in 
their spectra. Herr Vogel made another 
series of observations of the same nature on 
the moon and several terrestrial substances, 
illuminated at right angles by the sun’s rays. 
The moon’s surface (which has but little 
color) may well, he concludes, be formed of 
such substances as occur on the surface of 
the earth ; a yellowish gray sandstone gives 
the best agreement with it. 


iow Long One may Live.—Insur- 
ance companies are aware of the credulous 
weakness of those whose lives they assure, 
and have therefore compiled numerous tables 
of expectancy of life for their own guidance, 
which are carefully referred to before a policy 
is granted. These tables have been the re- 
sult of careful calculation, and seldom prove 
misleading. Of course, sudden and prema- 
ture deaths, as well as lives unusually ex- 
tended, occasionally occur ; but the average 
expectancy of life of an ordinary man or 
woman is as follows; A person I year old 


The pho- | 
tometer he used (which could be easily adapt- | 
ed to a large telescope) worked on the prin- | 
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may expect to live 39 years longer; of 10 
years, 51; of 20 years, 41; 30 years, 34; 
of 40 years, 28; of 50 years, 21 ; of 60 years, 
14; of 70 years, 9; of 80 years, 4. 


Parasitic Worms in Fish, — Mr. 
Frederick W. True, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, a rising young student who has taken 
up the little known subject of intestinal and 
other parasitic worms, has lately endeared 
himself to the Ichthyophagous Club by his 
statement, in Forest and Stream, that fishes 
are more or less populous with these tenants. 
The salmon has 16 different kinds ; the pike 
at least 20, and the carp so many as a dozen 
in its native waters. None of them, however, 
resemble trichine ‘‘ except as a garter-snake 
resembles a copperhead”; and they are as 
harmless when eaten as worms in cherries, 
being out of their element in the stomach of 
the warm-blooded human. Mr. True, wishing 
to follow up the useful if not pleasing inves- 
tigation, invites anglers and sportsmen gen- 
erally to advance the study of American 
helminthology by preserving in spirits and 
sending to him at Washington, D. C., any 
specimens of parasitic worms which they find 
in game, fish, and other animals. 


A Good Apple.—In the agricultural 
correspondence of the New York 77isune we 
note some reflections of an old authority, 
Mr. Josiah Hoopes, on trustworthy apples. 
He says: ‘‘ If ever a fruit did better in East- 
ern Pennsylvania than the York Imperial apple 
in the few years it has been tested, then it 
must be as near perfect as we can expect. It 
is as regular in bearing as the return of the 
seasons ; as large as the favorite old Pennock, 
and as handsome in color as was that variety 
in ‘the good, old times’ of our fathers; 
has no imperfections to speak of to mar its 
glossy red surface ; and in quality just that 
nice commingling of acid and sugar sure to 
please the majority of judges of good fruit. It 
is not so rich as the Smokehouse, and yet it 
is by no means deficient in flavor; nor so 
spicy as the Newtown Pippin, although it 
possesses a fragrance peculiarly its own. In 
the orchard, the outline of the tree is not to 
be commended, and yet it is a remarkably 
healthy and vigorous grower, with rich dark 
green foliage. It will not produce so many 
apples as Smith’s Cider, but there will be 
more bushels per tree ; and as regards value, 
the York Imperial is immeasurably its supe- 
rior, and always commands a much better 
price.” 


Heat Without Fire.—lIt is said that 
a machine has been invented in Boston for 
generating heat without fire. It is simply an 
iron cylinder about a foot long and a foot in 
diameter. .The bottom of the cylinder isa 
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hardened plate, upon which another plate of 
the same diameter turns, the pressure being 
regulated by a screw, according to the power 
that is to be applied and the amount of heat 
desired. All of the space not taken up by 
the wheel and shaft is filled with water. As 
soon as the wheel is set in motion, the water 
is brought up to a high temperature and the 
cylinder becomes a stove, which radiates 
heat from the whole of its exterior surface. 
Of course this machine can only be used in 
buildings where there is steam power that 
can be availed of to run the friction wheel. 
There is entire security against accidents by 
fire, which is a strong point in favor of the 
friction heater. 


So-called “Fancy Farmers.”—A 
Pacific coast journal would have the people 
set right with regard to the honor due to 
scientific or fancy farming. It says : ‘‘ They 


have tested theories, while others raised. 


crops for markets; they have given a glory 
to farming it would not otherwise possess. 
Fancy farmers have changed the wild hog 
into the Suffolk and Berkshire, the wild cattle 
of Britain into shorthorns, the mountain 
sheep, with its lean body and hair fleece, 
into the Southdown and Merino. They 
brought up the milk of cows from pints to 
gallons, They have lengthened the sirloin 
of the bullock, enlarged the ham of the hog, 
given strength to the shoulder of the ox, 
rendered finer the wool of the sheep, added 
fleetness to the horse, and made more beauti- 
ful wag | animal that is kept in the service of 
man. They have improved and hastened the 
development of all domestic animals till they 
scarcely resemble the ones from which they 
sprang. Fancy farmers introduced irrigation 
and under-draining ; also grinding and cook- 
ing for stock. They have brought guano from 
Peru and nitrate of soda from Chili. They 
introduced and domesticated all the plants 
we have of foreign origin. They brought 
out the theory of the rotation of crops as a 
natural means of keeping up and increasing 
the fertility of the soil. They first ground up 
gypsum and bones, and treated the latter 
with acid to make manure of peculiar value. 
They first analyzed soil as a means of deter- 
mining what was wanted to increase its fer- 
tility. They introduced the most improved 
methods of raising and distributing water. 
Fancy farmers or fancy horticulturists have 
given us all our varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers. A fancy farmer in Vermont, a 
few years ago, originated the Early Rose 
potato, which added millions of dollars to the 
wealth of the country, and proved a most 
important accession in every part of the 
world where introduced. Another of these 
same fancy men originated the Wilson straw- 
berry, and another the Concord grape. But 
it is unnecessary to enumerate ; any one who 
will take the trouble to investigate a little or 
reflect will readily see and will cheerfully 
accord the praise that is justly due to men 
that are called ‘ fancy farmers.’” 





How Small Birds Migratein Eu- 
ROPE.—According to a writer in ature, the 
small migratory birds that are unable to per- 
form the flight of 350 miles across the Medi- 
terranean Sea are carried across on the backs 
of cranes. In the autumn many flocks of 
cranes may be seen coming from the north, 
with the first cold blast from that quarter, 
flying low and uttering a peculiar cry, as if of 
alarm, as they circle over the cultivated 
plains. Little birds of every species may be 
seen flying up to them, while the twittering 
songs of those already comfortably settled 
upon their backs may be distinctly heard. 
But for this kind provision of nature, numer- 
ous varieties of small birds would become 
extinct in northern countries, as the cold 
winters would kill them. 


How to Preserve Winter Applies, 
—Fruit, to retain its good flavor and keeping 
qualities, should be gathered as soon as per- 
fectly matured. Some varieties, like the 
Hubbardston and Nonesuch, that can hardly 
be classed among the winter apples, if picked 
before overripe, will remain crispy and lus- 
cious through the winter months; on the 
other hand, if the Roxbury Russet was gath- 
ered in at the same time, it would not be 
perfectly matured, and would soon become 
withered and tough. Our practice has been to 
pick the apples as soon as ripe, when perfectly 
dry, rejecting all unsound and green speci- 
mens—prefer packing at once in clean sound 
barrels, press moderately when the head is 
inserted, and keep in a cool dry place until 
there is danger of freezing, which is not as 
early in the season as most people would ex- 
pect. We next store them in the coolest part 
of the cellar; if so cold as to freeze water at 
times in the immediate vicinity, the fruit 
usually remains unharmed. When the fruit 
is well assorted and picked, the barrels 
should not be opened till wanted for use, if 
it is not till mid-summer of the following 
year. We know of no better way to dispose 
of refuse fruit than to use it for feeding pur- 
poses for domestic animals.—Golden Rule. 


More aboat the Moon and the 
WEATHER.—M. de Parville has published in 
the Yournal des Debats a paper on the tem- 
perature of the present year, in which he 
says certain things more worthy of attention 
than the old notions respecting the maon’s 
phases. In the course of the article he raises 
the question as to whether the dryness of 
the present summer could have been fore- 
seen, and answers it in the affirmative. Hav- 
ing, then, referred to the influence of solar 
action on the atmosphere, he says: ‘‘A very 
long series of observations has also shown 
that the moon, which passes every month 
from one hemisphere to the other, influences 
the direction of the great atmospheric cur- 
rents. The changes in those currents, in 
consequence of the prevailing moisture or 
dryness, are intimately connected with the 
relative position for the time being of the sun 
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and moon. The distance of the moon from 
the equator—that is, the inclination of the 
moon’s path to the plane of the equator— 
varies every year, passing from a maximum 
to a minimum limit; and the meteorological 
character of a series of years appears to be 
mainly dependent upon the change of incli- 
nation when those extreme limits have been 
touched. Observations prove that the rainy 
years, the cold winters, and hot summers, 
return periodically, and coincide with certain 
declinations of the moon. In our latitudes 
the rainy years occur when the moon’s dec- 
lination has touched its extreme limits of 
21, 26, or 18 degrees respectively. They are 
separated from each other usually by periods 
of about three years, and then six years.’’ M., 
de Parville then gives a list of rainy years 
running back to 1783, the most recent being 
1879, 1876, 1872, 1865, 1859, 1856, and 1853, 
in each of which the moon’s declination was 
either 28, 26, or 18, beginning with 26 de- 
grees in 1879 and running back in the order 
named. The severe winters, he says, 
coincide, as a rule, within a year of the 
same declinations. The dry summers come 
naturally in the middle of the period which 
divides two wet years. The next wet year 
ought to coincide with the declination of 18 
degrees, therefore with the year 1884, as the 
last was in 1879 with the declination of 26 
degrees. Between the two years comes the 
period of maximum dryness, and it may be 
expected therefore that the year 1882 will be 
another dry year. 


Sound Advice.—Among the changes 
going on at the South, the most, noteworthy 
is the demand for skilled mechanics and en- 
gineers, growing out of the development of 
manufacturing industries. The New Orleans 
Picayune, noting the great rewards given to 
this class of workers, urges Southern gentle- 
men to have their sons educated in mechanics 
and practically taught the handling of tools, 
instead of training them to the professions, 
as is the old-time Southern custom. 


To Keep Tires on W heels.—A prac- 
tical man writes on this subject: ‘‘I ironed 
a wagon some years ago for my own use, and 
before putting on the tires, I filled the felloes 
with linseed oil, and the tires have worn out 
and were never loose. I also ironed a buggy 
for my own use, seven years ago, and the 
tires are as tight as when put on. My meth- 
od of filling the felloes is as follows: I use 
a long cast-iron heater made for the purpose. 
The oil is brought to a boiling heat, and the 
wheel is placed on a stick so as to hang in 
the oil, An hour is sufficient for a common- 
sized felloe, of which the timber should be 
dry, as green wood will not take oil. Care 
should be taken that the oil does not get 
aotter than the boiling heat, else the wood 
might be set on fire and burnt. Timber filled 
with oil is not susceptible to water and is 
much more durable. I was amused some 
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years ago when I told a blacksmith how to 
keep the tires tight, by his telling me that it 
was a profitable business to tighten tires ; and 
the wagon-maker will also say that it is a 
profitable business to him to repair wheels ; 
but what will the farmer, who helps to support 
the wheelwright and smith, say? A. 5s. T. 
“ Chicago, Jil.” 


Weight of Skall and Skeleton. 
—Some relations between the cranium and 
the skeleton of human beings have been dis- 
covered by M. Manouvrier. The weight of 
the skull varies in a general way with the 
weight of the skeleton, but not proportion- 
ally as the weight of the brain. The weight 
of the skeleton without the cranium varies 
nearly in proportion to the weight of the 
femur. The weight of the cranium is greater 
relatively. to that of the femur the lighter the 
latter is. The weight of the cranium is much 
more considerable relatively to that of the 
femur in woman than in man—a difference 
so pronounced, that it constitutes one of the 
best secondary sexual characteristics. About 
eighty-two women in one hundred have the 
cranium heavier than the two femurs, while 
eighty-two men in one hundred have it 
lighter. The lower jaw is heavier relatively 
to the cranium in the anthropoids than in 
man. 


A Substitute for Plaster of Paris. 
—German physicians and builders, after a 
series of practical tests, speak very highly of 
the properties of ‘‘tripolith,” a substance 
manufactured to replace plaster of Paris for 
surgical operations, and for stucco plaster 
and other work in the building trades. It is 
manufactured by Messrs. Gebruder von 
Schenk, of Heidelberg, and is remarkable 
for the rapidity with which it sets, its light- 
ness, strength, and polish. It is said to resist 
the action of water very well. It is made of 
impure gypsum, three parts of which are 
ground together with one part of silicate of 
lime, nine parts of the mixture being ground 
together with one part of coke. The material 
is then heated and stirred, without the addi- 
tion of water, at a temperature of 248° F. As 
soon as the water of crystallization of the 
gypsum has been expelled, the temperature 
is raised to 500° F., the product being a gray 
powder. The color-of the dry mass is silver 
gray, and besides setting in a pure state in 
four to five minutes, it can be made to harden 
after five to six hours by the addition of water 
in which some glue has been dissolved. By 
comparative test, it was found that after set- 
ting it took plaster of Paris 147 hours longer 
to dry than tripolith. The latter is also 14 
per cent. to 16 per cent. lighter, an important 
advantage for surgical operations and for use 
in stucco-work. After it has been given a 
coat of oil, it holds color very well. As it 
grows older, set tripolith becomes firmer. 
Tripolith is said to be 30 per cent. cheaper 
than plaster of Paris. 
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EXTINCT AGAIN! 
UST about three years ago an English 
magazine published an article with 
the title “The Old Phrenology and the 
New,” which was copied by a well-known 
scientific periodical inthis country. This 
article attacked the doctrines of Gall 
and Combe in a spirit very like that ex- 
hibited by their opponents in the days 
of Thomas Brown, Francis Jeffrey, and 
Sir William Hamilton, and its objections 
were much the same as those of the 
critics in No. 49 and No. 81 of the old 
Edinburgh Review. In the June Number 
of this magazine for 1879 a clear and can- 
did answer was made to that article; its 
misrepresentations, errors in technical 
science, inconsistencies, and illogical de- 
ductions were pointed out. There was 
so much of unfairness in the method of 
discussing the “Old Phtenology,” and so 
much ignorance of the facts ot nervous 
physiology shown by the aggressive 
writer, that it, in connection with the 
answer, would have made a good pam- 
phlet for general distribution—a sort of 
campaign document for the perusal of the 
educated public. 
In a recent Number of Belgravia, an 
English monthly, the same writer has 





published an article on physiognomy, in 
which he poses as an advocate of that as 
yet vague and unformulated moles of 
generalities. He can not refrain from a 
hit at Phrenology ; as if forgetful of his 
tremendous assault upon it a few years 
ago, he blandly tells his readers: “ Phre- 
nology has vanished in the general ad- 
vance of research regarding the functions 
of the brain; a region which, apparently 
without a cloud in the eyes of the confi- 
dent phrenologist, is even yet unpene- 
trated in many of its parts by the light 
of recent experiment and past discov- 

But the knowledge of the 
. . has been more fortunate than 


eries 
face .. 
the science of brain pans in respect of its 
recent revival under new aspects and 
great authority.” 

More than fifty years ago Mr. Combe 
had occasion to allude, ina humorous vein, 
to those of his opponents who insisted 
that Phrenology had been exploded, 
utterly routed and destroyed, but who 
were now and then coming forward to 
assist it with all the powers of ridicule 
and satire of which they were masters. 
To-day we are told the same thing, not, 
however, by one who is thoroughly com- 
petent by his scientific knowledge to 
judge fairly of the state of the case, but 
by a stock writer on scientific subjects, by 
one who does not add to his excellence 
as a dialectician the personal information 
of the close investigator. 

He certainly can not be very familiar 
with the literature of his own country, 
for although nearly three thousand miles 
distant, we frequently notice in promi- 
nent newspapers of England and Scotland 
allusions to movements of a specially 
phrenological sort. We know, also, that 
a magazine devoted to the interests of 
the “Old Phrenology” is published in 
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London, with a respectable and growing 
support; that there is no apparent in- 
terruption in the outflow of books on the 
subject, whose authors are men of good 
intellectual and social rank; that a very 
respectable “ phrenological museum ” has 
for years occupied a prominent place in 
Edinburgh, and its trustees are among 
the “solid” men of that British Athens. 

In this country, perhaps, a stronger 
testimony could be given to the vitality 
of the phrenological “corpse,” but it is 
unnecessary to go into particulars. The 
fact is, that most of the truths announced 
by the early teachers of Phrenology have 
been gradually absorbed by general physi- 
ology, and so become the common stock 
of science. Here and there among the 
learned is one who, like Reil, Abernethy, 
Lewes, and Ferrier, will accord a grateful 
meed of honor to Gall and Spurzheim 
for their contributions to our modern 
knowledge of nerve structure and func- 
tion; but the rank and file of observers 
and authors are endeavoring apparently 
to ré-discover the old truths for them- 
selves or to formulate new systems of 
mental action. 





ON POLITICAL MATTERS. 


Be recent national calamity and the 

changes in official relation which it 
brought, the special session of Congress 
and the autumn elections, have produced 
an extraordinary agitation in political af- 
fairs. There have been disruptions, re- 
organizations, attempts to form new 
parties and to “improve” the working 
of old parties. We have heard of move- 
ments to cast out alleged renegades from 


the ranks of this wing, and to suppress 
arrogant bosses in that wing of active 
partisanship. Republicans who operate 





the old machinery; Democrats who style 
themselves regular, have stood in fearful 
suspense awaiting developments which 
threatened to destroy old party lines and 
distinctions, and to introduce new meas- 
ures and new men into the field of party 
management. 

Generally the machinery of the two 
leading political organizations has been 
under the control of a few strong and 
cunning men, and whatever might be the 
skirmishing in the outer ranks of their 
followers the working of that machinery 
has been kept in one general direction. 
Now those few men who have usually 
chuckled in glee over the sureness of 
their hold upon the party helm, have been 
made to perceive the insecurity of their 
tenure, in some cases that tenure having 
been éntirely wrested from them despite 
great and protracted struggles. 

Every party contains within itself the 
elements of its destruction, and it is only 
due to the sagacity of its leaders that 
these elements do not become dominant 
and accomplish their work. High patri- 
otic principles lie at the basis of original 
party organization, but these ere long are 
made subordinate or entirely ignored, 
and demagogism controls. Men ambitious 
to rule, greedy of wealth, usurp the lead- 
ership, and change the whole tenor of 
the movement. Loveof country, of pub- 
lic order and community welfare give 
place to desire for office for the sake of 
its emoluments, and from the leader down 
the spirit of selfishness controls. 

This spirit produces jealousies and bick- 
erings among the party workers, and leads 
to bolder and bolder assaults upon private 
right, until the public ‘patience is worn 
out and a sudden reaction crushes the 
unscrupulous politician under its indig- 
nant tread. 
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The late movements in political circles 
have been due to agitations originating 
within themselves, we think, rather than 
to external influences ; but they have been 
of so marked a character as to draw public 
attention to the men and the methods by 
which civil affairs are controlled; and 
thus people who have been in the habit 
of letting politics altogether alone or 
merely voting when elections were in 
order as a sort of quasi recognition of 
citizen duty, have been awakened to some 
sense of the danger to the State which 
corruption in politics threatens and to 


which their indifference has indirectly 


contributed. 

Let this awakening be thorough. There 
could scarcely be a more fitting time than 
the present. 
its industrial and commercial interests 


Our country, in so far as 


are concerned, has entered upon a new 
era of prosperity; let this prosperity be 
made positive and substantial in its effects 
upon the whole people, in its relation to 
popular morality and general integrity. 
Let us see to it that our civil affairs in 
their administration reflect this prosperi- 
ty, that men with sound views and decent 
characters are entrusted with office and 
authority, men who can understand this 
prosperity and make it subservient to the 
moral and social benefit of the communi- 
ty, and conducive to permanent national 
growth in true greatness. 


= 
> 





WHERE CIvIL SERVICE REFORM 
SHOULD BEGIN.—It must be realized that 
reform in the civil service, which has be- 
come a staple topic in certain literary and 
political circles,can only be made thorough 
and permanent through educational meth- 
ods greatly differing from those in vogue" 





in most of our advanced educational insti- 


tutions. Young men are not taught that 
“The post of honor is the private sta- 
tion,” but that a place under Government 
is the chief of desiderata. So when our 
young men emerge from college too large 
a proportion look to public life and engage 
in the scramble for office, being willing to 
take any stall in which there may be an 
opportunity to draw from the public crib. 
Little or no thought is given to the great 
army of place hunters already standing 
at the gates of the hostelry, and still less 
to the fact that the departments are over- 
crowded already, and that their efficient 
working is embarrassed by numbers on 
the official and clerical staffs. 
Office-seeking appears to have become 
a disease or mania, and it has certainly 
reached a degree of virulence requiring 
prompt and vigorous doctoring when 
people are so affected that they will give 
up a profitable business to enter the un- 
certain employment of Government, with 
but small expectations in the way of sal- 
ary ; when grave and reverend Senators 
will throw themselves out of their seats 
because their men do not receive certain 
appointments, or because new depart- 
ments are not created in which their fa- 
vorites may find comfortable sinecures. 
We must begin at the bottom and teach 
our children that the honorable employ- 
ment of their faculties is to be found in 
the walks of private life, and that he or 
she that is diligent in his or her own call- 
ing, and upright and successful in that, 
will win the consideration of the public, 
and that for such a person the transition 
to public duties would be easy, and their 
performance efficient. Let the youth be 
trained to a knowledge of his capabilities 
and impressed with the need of making 
his way in life by his own efforts. Let 
him be taught that true independence 
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and manliness of character are largely 


dependent upon ability to support one- 
self, while weakness and effeminacy are 
outgrowths of dependence. 
teachers, instead of presenting to children 


Parents and 


heroic portraits of eminent statesmen 
and bidding them to follow these as high 
examples of success in life, should point 
to the fact that honest work is not easy 
in any sphere, especially in a Government 
office; furthermore, that at present the 
influence of public service lowers the 
moral tone, since it brings the incumbent 
into association and habits which, in a 
comparatively short time, unfit him for 
steady and useful work. 

Public service should be meritorious, 
What 
merchant cares to employ a clerk who 


not disreputable, as it certainly is. 


has been in a Government department 
for a few years and then has been sud- 
denly dismissed? Look around and ob- 
serve the number of drifting, discontent- 
ed, corrupt, vicious, and despairing men 
who weré once Government employés! 
They form a large body among the pol- 
iticians and street idlers who haunt the 
dram-shops and pack the primaries. 
Their chief hope is some petty berth as a 
reward for their services in behalf of a 
successful candidate ; while they are ever 
alert for an occasional tip from the dem- 
agogue for whom they are always ready 
to cheer lustily and to drink deeply. 
The spectacle of these vice-bound wretch- 
es should prove a lasting admonition. 
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WHICH? 


CERTAIN much-advertised “ pad” 
company issues a circular of “in- 
structions” to its patrons, which it en- 
joins them to follow if they shall expect 
“to receive the necessary benefit” from 





the use of the article. Among these in- 
structions are, that women who have 
worn corsets shall adjust their clothing so 
as to “leave plenty of room” about the 
waist. Those who are constipated, are 
advised to eat boiled figs in the morning 
before breakfast; and those who are 
affected with malaria or bilious disturb- 
ance are to take “a hot, strong, clear 
lemonade each morning for a week or 
less, as the case may indicate, about ten 
to fifteen minutes before breakfast, or 
upon retiring, and take it cold during the 
day whenever it isconvenient. The plain 
juice of the lemon may also be sucked, 
as it is most beneficial.” 

This is pretty good advice in the main, 
and as the patient is also urged “to make 
it his business to get well,” and to be 
“as consistent as possible in habits and 
dijet,” we can not doubt as to the results} 
of the treatment in the majority of cases 
instructions are followed. 
The query suggests itself in view of the 
associated régzme, whether it is the latter 
which cures or the pad ? 


> 


wherein the 





WHAT MorTALITY STATISTICS SAY 
AGAINST WINE-DRINKING.—In urging 
the principles of Temperance on scien- 
tific grounds—a course which is coming to 
be regarded as necessary to their adop- 
tion by the edueated—we think that one 
of the strongest arguments may be drawn 
from comparative tables of mortality. 
For instance, in the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident In- 
stitution, which insures in separate sec- 
tions abstainers and non-abstainers, dur- 
ing the years 1866 to 1879 inclusive, “the 
deaths among the abstainers were twenty- 
nine per cent. less than among the mod- 
erate drinkers.” In the Temperance sec- 
tion 2,002 deaths were “expected”; only 
1,433 took place. In the general section 
3,450 deaths were “expected,” and 3,444 
actually occurred. 
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Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


~ 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that c -7 stated, must be pro- 
Power wy if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN Inquiry Fait To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work af the printer, 
if our contributors generally s: observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary to cut the page into takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 


upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance o 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read longstories. A 
half-column article is re 


ad by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. In ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letiers will not be considered. 





AN INTERESTING CASE OF SKULL IN- 
gonY.—EpitorR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: A 
curious phrenological subject is at present in 
this place. The entire center of the lower por- 
tion of the forehead, comprising Form, Size, In- 
dividuality, and part of Eventuality being sunken 
in to the depth of three-quarters of an inch. The 


surrounding portion of his forehead is also in- | 
| afterward the signs of the injury in the manner 
| of your subject. 


jured more or less, the bone heing fractured so 
as to protrude slightly as high up as Causulity. 


In the interest of Phrenology I inquired into the | 
cause of the disfigurement, and though I plied | 
him with questions that I judged would briug | 


into action the organs affected by the indenta- 
tion, I found that so far from being faulty, they 
were, on the contrary, exceedingly active ; for 
instance, he remembered everything connected 
with his receiving the blow which sunk in his 
skull, as stated, which was made by a hinge. 


{le even remembered the shape of the hinge and | 
the date of the occurrence, which was some two | 
| procurable. 


years before, and even the occurrences in the 





court-room arising therefrom. Now if the phren- 
ological organs are similar in their action to the 
organs of the body, why were they not affected ? 
No bone was extracted from the wound, so that 
the indentation was entirely a displacement of 
the brain ; the blow extended to the root of the 
nose, which presented a flat appearance, and the 
only change which the man had noticed, was a 
total extinction of the sense of smell. The per- 
son is apparently about thirty. I hope you can 
give a reason for the above incongruities, other- 
wise my belief in Phrenology will receive a 
shock. J. 8. H. 

Brownsville, Tex. 

Answer: We infer from your statement that 
the person who received the injury has quite re- 
covered from it, it having occurred two years 
ago or more; we infer, also, from your descrip- 
tion, that the blow as given, expended its force 
centrally or mainly a little below the root of the 
nose, and probably while it crushed in the com- 
paratively slight nasal bone and the outer table 
of the cranium near the root of the nose, it 
affected but slightly the inner table or that which 
adjoins the membraneous covering of the brain. 
It may be that this person possessed large frontal 
sinuses, and that the breaking down of the outer 
table constituted the chief damage to the lower 
part of the brain-pan. If you could examine an 
open skull and take into account the relation of 
the brain when in its place to the frontal bones 
and the nasal bone, you would see how a blow 
delivered at the root of the nose might do con- 
siderable damage to the head at that part, but 
aside from the shock do little or no damage to 
the brain itself ; the frontal lobes might be forced 


| back somewhat, more or less congestion occa- 


sioned, and yet if there were no fragments of 


| bone dashed into its tissues to produce inflamma- 


tion, the person would suffer awhile from con- 
gestion, but might quite recover, and wear ever 


Brain tissue is so yielding, so exceedingly soft 
that it sustains many shocks in the course of an 
average life without giving its owner more than 
a passing sense of heaviness or congestion, and 
the mere displacement of a brain part will not 
necessarily produce a more than temporary men- 
tal disturbance. No doubt that while your sub- 
ject was suffering from the immediate effects of 


| the injury, he showed considerable mental dis- 


turbance. We should be glad to receive from 
you an authenticated account of the case, if it be 
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Nort HERN ~ Paciric RAILROAD. oe 
Question: Can you inform me, through the col- 
unas of the JouRNAL, to what point westward 
the/Pacific Railroad reaches, and if there is any 
part of the Yellowstone Valley not liable to In- 
dian troubles ; and if any, what part? 

Answer: We are not particularly conversant 
with the railroad construction of the Northern 
Pacific, but infer from what we have heard of it 
that the road is operated as far as the Little Mis- 
souri River, a point upward of 350 miles west of 
Fargo, and nearly on the border of Montana 
Territory. That part of the Yellowstone Valley 
which is neighboring to this terminus is now 
comparatively safe for settlenrent. Some of our 
readers in the Northwest can probably supply 
accurate information on this point, which if it be 
sent to us we shall promptly give in this depart- 
ment. 


Hasty TEMPER.—J. R. D.—An active 
temperament, ill health, large Combativeness, 
rather strong Deetructiveness, with compara- 
tively weak Firmness, Caution, and Secretive- 
ness, and not very well developed intellect, are 


associated generally with a hasty, excitable dis- | 


position. 


THE CLIMATE OF OREGON.—A.S. T.— 
The State of Oregon has, as you must know, a 
large extent of country and is very mountainous, 
hence it has varieties of temperature and soil. 
On the coast the climate is mild, no great ex- 


tremes of temperature occurring ; in the Cascade 
Mountains, with their peaks rising from four 
thousand to eleven or twelve thousand feet, there 


are regions of perpetual snow. Western Oregon 
has a moist and equable climate; Eastern Ore- 
gon is dry and variable. In the Southern dis- 


tricts snow falls occasionally, but seldom to any | 


considerable depth, and ice rarely forms more 
than an inch or two in thickness. In the Willa- 
mette Valley flowers may bloom throughout the 


year, hat in the eastern part of Oregon the | 
moisture of the Pacific being shut out by mount- | 


ain ranges, the temperature is subject to greater 
extremes than in the west ; the winters are rather 
short and comparatively mild, the summers 
cooler than those of the Atlantic States. 


We are unable to give you recent statistics | 


concerning the soil, price of land, etc., but, if | 
you communicate with the State Goverhusenit at 
Portland, you will probably receive pretty full 
information. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR.—H. N. S.—We 
can not give Mr. Arthur’s pedigree on the 
mother’s side; he is Irish, we believe, by de- 
scent on the father’s side. We are not aware 
that Mr, Arthur denies the existence of Celtic 
blood in his veins, and we do not know that 
there is anything of discredit in that to him or 
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to anybody who endeavors to live up to a high 
standard of manhood. 


Goop DETECTIVE.—M. T. W.—To be 
a good detective requires a strong development 
of the perceptive facultics, a broad head, and 
large Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Caution, 
and Constructiveness ; a rather high head in the 
region of Firmness and a full Occipital region. 
He needs an even balance of the temperaments 
so as to hold himself in an easy poise and be un- 
atfected by excituble influences. 


FIRESIDE READINGS.—L. M. B.—Wedo 
not remember the price of the book you inquire 
about, but think it is about 50 cents. 


MAGIC WAND.— Question: Will you 
please explain why a forked peach-tree limb will 
turn in some persons’ hands and not others over 
| a vein of water. F. L. 

Answer: We confess ignorance on this sub- 
ject. A great deal has been written and said in 
regard to this ‘‘ magic wand” business ; we have 
published several communications on it, but 
| there seems to be no clearing up of the mystery. 





THE LIFE ILLUSTRATED.—Emma C.— 
| Life Illustrated, a weekly published for a few 
| years by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, was merged 
| into Tae PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL. Our older 

readers are fumiliar with the title Phrenological 
| Journal and Life IUustrated on the cover previ- 
| ously to the combination with The Science of 


@ hat g ep Say, 


& 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
| experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















A PHRENOLOGIST’S SECRET.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter published in 
the New York Sux afew years ago. It is inter- 
| esting because of its relation to a very conspicu- 
ous event in American crime, and also because 

it is told by Dr. E. Newberry, who was a prac- 
| tical phrenologist forty years ago, and is to-day 
| a strong advocate : 
| “In the fall of 1843 I had a phrenological 
| Office in the granite building, Broadway, corner 
| of Chambers Street. John C. Colt, the murderer 
| of Adams, the printer, had an office on the floor 
| below mine, where he taught arithmetic and the 
English language to forcigners. Immediately 
adjoining his office was Wheeler’s Writing 
| Academy, which was separated only by folding 
doors. 
“One day while in my office, having just re- 
turned from a lecturing tour in Connecticut, a 
stranger called and asked me to sell him one of 
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my packing cases that stood outside near the 
door. Noticing a large collection of skulls in 
my office, he said he was not a believer in phre- 
nology, but would like me to give him some 
proof of its principles. He requested me to tell 
him the leading traits of his character. He took 
# seat in the chair and I proceeded to examine 
his head. Placing my fingers on his head to de- 
termine the size of his organs, I perceived a great 
difference in the relative heat of the different por- 
tions of his bead. So I abstractly remarked, ‘I 
judge you are trying to get out of some scrape.’ 
His features assuined an alarming expression, 
and he asked, ‘Why do yousayso?’ I told him 
that his organs of fear, commonly catled Cau- 
tiousness, Secretiveness, and Constructiveness, 
were much warmer than the other organs or parts 
of his brain. He sprang to his feet and paced to 
and fro, looking at the floor and at every corner of 
my office. He then stopped suddenly, and tak- 
ing up the skull of a pirate, whose organ of 
Destructiveness stood out like the big end of an 
egg, he asked me what organ that was. I told 
him the character of the man. He said, ‘If that 
man acted from organization, how could he be 
held responsible hereafter?’ I replied that mal- 
proportion was an evil which punished others 
and brought punishment upon themselves. 

“ This led to a conversation upon the laws of 
perfecting offspring and education. He became 
quicter, sat down again, and I proceeded to fin- 
ish the examination of his head. I told him he 
had a sanguineous, passionate temperament, 
with large Self-esteem, love of Approbation, 
and Destructiveness, which greatly dominated 
over his Cautiousness and Mercifulness, or Be- 
nevolence ; that should any one offend his pride, 
he would be apt, at the impulse of the moment, 
to strike him a death blow. I advised him to 
use his large Firmness to conquer his passion. 
He told me that all his family inherited similar 
traits of character, and that his brother was Col. 
Colt, the inventor of the revolver. By his card, 
which he handed me, I noticed he had an office 
in the same building. He said that I not only 
proved to him the truth of phrenology, but that 
it was one of the most useful sciences for the 
perfection of humanity, and he was determined 
to devote himself to the promulgation of that 
science. He asked me to teach him phrenology ; 
that he would compensate me, and feel obliged 
to me forit. I told him I.would be glad to do 
so, not only for his sake, but for the cause of 
phrenology. He said he had to go out of town 
for a few weeks ; that upon his return he would 
cal) upon me forinstruction. As be called at my 
office to purchase one of the packing cases I 
had outside of my door, but which I declined to 
sell, he left, and I thought no more about the 
matter. 

“ About two weeks afterward there was a ru- 





mor that a murder had been committed in the 
building. Being busy with my own affuirs, it 
never occurred to me that the man whose head 
I had examined was the one who committed the 
murder. In the meantime I moved my office 
into the basement of the building, and the affair 
passed out of my mind entirely. 

“*When the trial was published in pamphlet 
form I bought it, thinking that perhaps the 
skull of the murderer would come into my pos- 
session, for I was then Warden of the New York 
Phrenological Society. Judge of my surprise 
when I found that the murderer was the man 
who had called to purchase a box of me, and 
whose head I ex#mined. 

“Colt had a work on arithmetic printed by 
Adams, whom he promised to pay some money 
within a specified time. Adams called to collect 
the money, but Colt failed to accomplish what 
he promised. This led to the difficulty between 
them. Adams, whose skull I afterward exam- 
ined, had very small Self-esteem, large Acuisi- 
tiveness, and Fear or Cautiousness—the very op- 
posite to that of Colt, the murderer. Such an 
organization never could appreciate or sympa- 
thize with Colt. Failing to pay him, Colt apvlo- 
gized for being compelled to disappoint him. 
Adams, in reply, made some uncomplimentary 
remarks that galled Colt to the very quick. 
Feeling his pride wounded, he seized a hatchet 
and threw it at Adams’ head and broke his 
sku. The body fell against the folding doors 
that separated Colt’s and Wheeler’s offices. 
Colt, fearing that Adams might groan, struck 
him another blow on the head, breaking the 
skull in completely. Adams was missed ; search 
was made after him, and his friends finally 
traced him to Colt’s office. Upon inquiry at 
Wheeler’s, it was ascertained that a fell was heard 
in Colt’s office, and a box was shipped by him 
to some place out of town. The carman was 
advertised for and found. He had carted the 
box to a vessel bound for the South. The box 
was recovered, and the body in it identified as 
that of the missing man, Adams. Colt was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged. 

“Every effort was afterward made to procure 
Colt’s pardon from the Governor. It was rumored 
that the Tombs, in which Colt was confined, had 
been set on fire, and during the cxcitcment 3 
dcad body frgm the almshouse was smuggled 
into his cell. The report made public at the 
time was that Colt had committed suicide! But 
it was generally suspected that he escaped at 
the time of the fire.”’ 


CANDID.—In a recent letter from a val- 
ued friend who is devoted to teaching and the 
dissemination of Phrenology in Georgia, and who 
has really accomplished a great deal for the 
cause in his neighborhood, says: “ Professor G. 
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C. L., President of Middle Georgia College, made 
a most excellent speech (at the close of the last 
term of our friend’s school). After commending 
the most rapid and thorough advancement of 
the classes, and the perfect order and discipline 
and hard work by which it was effected, he said : 
‘A teacher should be thoroughly versed in the 
elementary branches of an education ; moreover, 
he needs to be well posted, and thoroughly un- 
* derstand philosophy, chemistry, geology, as- 
tronomy, etc., and most of all, physiology, anat- 
omy, hygiene, and phrenology, in which scicnce 
your honored teacher is an expert.’ Thus aman 
who six years ago said Phrenology, etc., would 
forever ruin me and break up my school, has the 
van in him to acknowledge publicly his error 
and embrace the truth.” 

A very agreeable statement; there are com- 
paratively few who have the man in them suffi- 
ciently strong to acknowledge themselves in 
error publicly when they have taken conspicu~- 
ous stand against a subject, and afterward been 
convinced of their mistake. 


2. +. —— 


PERSONAL. 


Miss Litire Siocum is the owner and mana- 
ger of an omnibus line in Quincy, Mass., upon 
whose neat and commodious vehicles the people 
look with much pride and satisfaction. 


Strate Senator Burton, of Fort Bend Coun- 
ty, Texas, was formerly a slave in Virginia. He 
was taught to read and write by his mistress, whom 
he afterward rewarded by supporting her till her 
death, the war having impoverished her, and 
sending her daughter a check for one thousand 
dollars on her wedding-day. 


A Famous California Indian named Tenocoa, 
but baptized Francisco, has just died. He wasa 
young man in 1769, when the first friars landed 
at San Diego, and consequently very much more 
than a hundred years old. 


MADAME THE MARQUISE DE CHAMBRUN, the 
great-granddaughter of Lafayette, has lived in 
Washington for many years, but is now in France. 
She is tall and very fair, with a marked resem- 
blance to the famous bust of Antinous. 


An ex-Chief Magistrate of the Pitcairn Island 
colony is visiting San Francisco. He is Russel 
McCoy, a descendant of one of the mutineers of 
the ship Bounty who took possession of the island 
nearly a century ago. Only three names of the 
mutinecrs are now held by inhabitants of the isl- 
and. Mr. McCoy reports that the island is the 
abode of virtue and morality. No intoxicating 
liquor is drunk there, and crime is almost un- 
known. In the three years of his magistracy only 





two or three trifling disputes came before him 
for settlement. If “ criminals’? can make such 
an exhibition of practical morality, what should 
“virtuous”? people do? 


—_— >——_—_—__ —_— 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
We take less pains to be happy than to appear 
so.—La RUCHEFOUCAULD. 


PoveERrTY, idleness, and honesty never travel 
together. —B1LLines. 


None but the guilty can be long and com- 
pletely miserable.—GoLDsMITH. 


Ir is one thing to have a house to live in, and 
quite another thing to have a home to live in. 


It is only right that he who asks forgiveness 
for his offenses, should be prepared to grant it to 
others. —HoRacg, 


If you wish to be really happy, take a good 
deal of outdoor exercise, very little advice, and 
never run in debt. 


Courtzsy is a powerful refiner. Treat even a 
base man with respect and he will make at least 
one desperate effort to be respectable. 


CHARACTER must stand behind and back up 
everything—the sermon, the poem, the picture, 
the play. None of “*em is worth a straw with- 
out it. 


Ir is only by labor that thought can be made 
heolthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy ; and the two can not be separated 
with impunity.—Ruskm. 


Ir the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile, till rainbows span it! 
Breathe the love that life endcars, 
Clear of clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver ; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope's bright river. 
—LUOY LAROOM. 


“ Happrvess is a fine thing. You should al 
waystrytobehappy. Thehappyarerich. They 
can be always giving gifts. Asmile here ; asweet 
word there ; a little nod that says, ‘I see you; go 
bravely on ‘; an uplifted finger that says lovingly, 
* Not that way ; this path isa better.’ If you are 
really to be a hélper, you must cultivate happi- 
ness, The sunshine it lives upon comes straight 
down from heaven. It will grow like a flower.” 
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MIRTH. 
“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
“Mamma, can’t we have anything we want?” 
“ Yes, my deara, if you don’t want anything you 
can’t have.” 


“T nope this is not counterfeit?” said a lover, 
as he toyed with his sweetheart’s hand. “ The 
best way to find out is toring it!” was the quick 
reply. 

Iv a man really watits to know what the com- 
munity thinks of him, all he has to do is to run 
for some office, and then read the newspaper 
items about himeelf. 


“Waar a fine, protuberant forehead your baby 
has, Mrs. Jones! Did he get it from his father?” 
“No,” replied Mrs. Jones, “he got it from a 
fall down-stairs.”— Boston Transcript. 


Movcs whisky doth your wits beguile, 
Your breath defuile, yourself make vuile ; 
You lose your style, likewise your pyle, 
If you erewhyle too often smuile. 


Ir is said that kerosene will remove stains from 
furniture. It has also been known to remove 
the furniture, stains and all, with the stove and 
a red-headed servant-girl thrown in, ofttimes. 
— Webster Times. 

Arter Punch: Dreamy young lady in railway 
carriage to cheerful and exceedingly healthy- 
looking young man—‘‘ Oh, sir, are you wsthet- 
ic?” “No, ma’am; I’m a butcher.”—J¥. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


A New Brunswicx (N. J.) four-year-old, on 
seeing the cook take the baked potatoes from 
the oven, was astonished at one which had burst 
ite skin. ‘Oh, Annie,” he exclaimed, “there's 
one all unbuttoned !"’ 


A MILLIONAmE who was looking ata level 
tract of land which he had just bought at an ex- 
travagant price, said to the agent who had sold 
it to him, “I do admire a rich green flat.” “So 
do I,’’ significantly replied the agent. 

Sarp Tom : “ My friend, your salary’s too scant. 

But, come what may, I'll not see you in want.” 

He lost his place,—wrote Tom from need to free 
him ; 

Tom kept his word ; in want he ne’er would see 
him. 


A GOOD-LOOKING old German with long hair sat 
down, or rather up, in the barber’s chair, and 
was asked whether he would have his hair shin- 
gied. He replied: ‘Donnerschlag no! I 
vant some hair koot off. Vy woot you put zum 
shingles on it pecause?’’ 


Aw old judge of the New York supreme court 
meeting a friend in a neighboring village, ex- 
claimed: “‘Why, what are you doing here?’* 
“I’m at work, trying to make an honest living,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Then you will succeed,” said the 
judge, “for you will have no competition.” 


Pror. GeiceR sat in an easy-chair on deck, 
looking very pale. The compassionate captain 
asked how befelt. ‘ Miserable, miserable ; 'm 
sick, captain, I’m sick. I have paid tribute to 
Neptune till I have lost everything.” “ But,” 
said the captain, “I see you still have your boots 
left.” “Yes,” said the professor, faintly, “ but 
they were on the outside.’’ 


A RURALIsT seated himself in a restaurent, the 
other day, and began on the bill of fare. After 
employing three waiters nearly half an hour in 
bringing dishes to him, he heaved a sigh and 
whispered, as he put his finger on the bill of fare ; 
“ Mister, I’ve eat to thar,” and, moving his finger 
to the bottom of tho bill, “ef it isn’t agin the 
rule, I'd like to skip from thar to thar.” 


Ir is told that a celebrated artist once ‘painted 
an interesting picture of a rustic boy sucking an 
orange as he sat barefooted intently watching 
the village cobbler mending his boots. The 
artist called the picture “ His Only Pair.” Two 
stolid-looking persons gazed sileatly at the work 
of art for some time, and then intelligence 
beamed over the countenance of one of them as 
he made a discovery, “‘ Why, it isn’t a pear,” he 
said, “it’s a orange.” 


A TRAVELER in the South saw a harnessed 
team in the field, and the negro hired-man sitting 
on the grass and gazing steadfastly toward the 
top of a tree. “What are you looking at?” 
the stranger asked. ‘Does you b’long ‘bout 
hyar?”’ was the negro’s response. The traveler 
assured him that he did not. “Well, den, boss,” 
said the colored laborer, “I wasn’t ’zactly look- 
in’ at noth’n up dat tree; I was just tryin’ to 
hurry up sundown.”’ 





ostaged in any way to mental 
We can usually supply any 








VERBALIST: A Manual devoted to 
rief discussions of the Right and the Wrong 
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Wi By Alfred A Uniform 
ps4 by ihe Orthooptat” D. ye & Co. 
‘We welcomed “ The Orthoepist ”’ as a very con- 

yanient little monitor for the correction of our 
joose habits in pronouncing many words, and 
doubtless many others who are compelled, like 
ourselves, to do a good deal in the way of talk- 
ing as well as writing, welcome it to their desks, 
for its circulation has extended beyond ten thou- 
sand. Now from the same practical pen comes 
a companion volume of even greater value to us. 
Trench, Gould, White, and others have labored 
to improve us in the usage of exact terms to ex- 
press our meaning, and have our thanks for so 
doing. The writers named, however, appear to 
have had people of good education in their minds 
when preparing their books, rather than the 
rank and file of society. Mr. Ayres supplies us 
with a book which is adapted to the every-day 
business man, the practical man, and fruitful 
also in suggestions to the man of culture. He 
is concise and trenchant in his discriminations, 
and if we do not agree with him in a few cases we 
must accord him the credit of making a strong 
case in behalf of his opinion, and of clearing up 
much of the confusion which prevails with refer- 
ence to the use of certain antecedent particles, 
adjectives, and substantives. For instance, with 
regard to the use of ah before some words with 
the aspirate, as historian, heroic, the author deems 
it entirely out of place, a subserving the purpose 
fully of ease and euphony in articulation. The 


use of the word above as an adjective, is indicated. 


as lacking in authority. The application of adjec- 
tives is briefly but well discussed, and an excellent 
hint given with respect to the position of compara- 
tives inasentence. Many good writers are very 
careless in this matter. The use of wrong terms 
like administer for dealt, adopt for take, aggravate 
for irritate, alone for only, caleulate for purpose, 
expect, etc., is made an important topic of con- 
sideration, and the field of impropriety in this 
respect is quite thoroughly explored. We could 
deyote a large space to quotations which we 
know would be interesting to the reader, but as 
it would be at the sacrifice of other matters de- 
manding room in this department, we must con- 
clude this brief notice by a general commenda- 
tion of the book as a valuable little volume on 
the right use of words for constant reference. 


BREAD AND BEER. 
Chellis, author of “ The wery at Taylor- 
ville,” “The Temperance Doctor,”’ etc. 12mo, 
Rp. 881, price, $1.50. New York: Natio 

emperance Society and Publication House. 

A writer who continues to give to the press 
volume after volume must receive a substantial 
encouragement from the public, and if that 
writer’s industry is expended in behalf of inter- 
ests which are productive of the public welfare, 
he or she is to be congratulated, not only for her 
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success as an author, but also for the good that 
her writing must be doing: A long list of vol- 
umes can be appended to Mrs. Chellis’ name, all 
being of the character represented by ‘“‘ Bread 
and Beer.” And as we have examiued most of 
them, we know them to possess elements of at- 
traction for general readers, especially the young 
and its practical instruction. ‘‘ Bread and Beer ’”” 
is a social tule in which the moral aspects of the 
two articles mentioned are contrasted —and 
healthful principles of living are inculcated—not 
80 broadly as in some of the author’s previous 
tales, but just as effectively, we think. 


FASHION IN DEFORMITY. As illustrated 
in the Customs of Buarbarous and Civilized 
Races. By William Henry Flower, LL.D., F. 

.8., ete., with illustrations. 12mo, pp. 85. 

Published by Macmillan & Co., London and 

New York. 

The spirit of this volume is eminently laudable, 
as it is in harmony with true social reform, which. 
starts upon a physiological basis. Adopting the 
motto of a seventeenth century philanthropist,. 
Dr. Flower presents the public with “‘ an Endite- 
ment framed against most of the nations under 
the sun, whereby they are arraigned at the tribunal: 
of Nature, as guilty of High Treason, in Abusing, 
Counterfeiting, Defacing, and Clipping her Coins 
instamped with her Image and Superscription 
on the Body of Man.” 

This “‘ Enditement’’ consists in an instructive 
description of the customs prevalent among the 
peoples of Oceanica, Asia, Africa, Europe, North 
and South America, savage and civilized, which 
are strange abuses of the naturalin us. For in- 
stance, we are pointed to the practice of tattoo- 
ing among the native Polynesians, the bandaged 
feet of the Chinese ladies, the nose and lip orna- 
ments of the Australian or Botocudo, the filed 
teeth of the Mulay, the flattened crania of the an- 
cient Peruvian and of the modern Chinook In- 
dian, the squeezed feet and tormented waist of 
the representative of ‘“‘ advanced’ modern civil- 
ization. 

Dr. Flower makes a good casé against the 
refined, esthetic devotees of fashion, and is by no 
means illogical in ranking us who tolerate pain- 
ful and health-destroying practices, notwith- 
standing our boasted enlightenment, with the 
ignorant and brutal savage. We welcome the 
book as a help in the battle against error and 
prejudice. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., publishers, New 
York, we have the following recent additions 
to their “* People’s Library ” : 

His Heart or Oax. By the author of “‘ Dora 
Thorne,”’ etc. Complete, paper. Price, 10 cts.— 
Tux SHapow IN THE Hovss. By Eliza A. Du- 
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puy. Price, 10 cts.—In THe Hourpars. By 
Mary Cecil Hay, author of “A Shadow on the 
Threshold,”’ etc. Price, 10 cts.—Tas PRrIvATE 
Secretary. By the author of “ The Dilemma,” 
ete. Price, 10 cts.—Rounp THE Moon. By 
Jules Verne. Price, 10 cts.—Sue WovuLp BE A 
Lavy. By the author of “ Bridged by his Love,” 
ete. Price, 10 cts.—Taz Dooctor’s DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of ‘* East Lynne,” 
ete. Price, 10 cts.—Back TO Taos OLD Home. 
By Mary Cecil Hay, author of “ Victor and Van- 
quished,” etc. Price, 10 cts.—PRoPosING. TO 
Her. By Emma 8. Southworth. Price, 10 cts. 
—Jane Eyres. By Charlotte Bronté. Price, 20 
ets.—A Great ATONEMENT. By the author of 
“A Girl’s Mistake,”’ ete. Price, 10 cts.—InTo 
THE SHADE, AND OTHER Stories. By Mary Ce- 
cil Hay, author of “The Sorrow of a Secret,” 
ete. Price, 10 cts.—Tuoe Foetrives. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “An Old Couple,” etc. 
Price, 10 cts.—A Cunning WoMAN. By the au- 
thor of “‘Ladybird’s Penitence,” etc. Price, 10 
cts.—Hsr Fack To THE For. By Mary N. 
Holmes. Price, 10 cts.—FienTine HER Way; 
or, THe BanisHED CHILD. By Rose Ashleigh 
(of South Carolina), author of “‘The Widow's 
Wager,” etc. Price, 20 cts. 


NEVER GO BACK ON A TRAVELING MAN; or, 
Tue Borys on THE Roap. A Commercial Ballad. 


“To the Traveling Men of America—the great 
fraternity who earn a livelihood by their con- 
stant ‘ Grit,’ this song is affectionately dedicated. 


“Very truly yours, 
“Rost. LOoRg&LL.” 


Published by F. W. Helmick, 180 Elm Street, 
Cincinnati, O. Copyrighted, 1881, by Charles 
Baker. 


Tae CHURCH AND TEMPERANCE. A paper by 
Hon, William E. Dodge. Read before the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 
1880, is an eloquent plea for more earnest effort on 
the part of ministers, in behalf of temperance 
reform. We hope that it will have a generous 
circulation among ministers, for there is great 
need of activity on their part. Did one-tenth of 
the seventy-five or eighty thousand in this coun- 
try awake to a practical sense of their duty, a 
marked change would very soon be brought 
about in the liquor habits of our people. 


Tas Critic. A weekly publication scarcely 
six months old, but which should have become 
well established in the good opinion of the read- 
ing public. The Number under consideration 
contains an admirable portrait of the late Dr. J. G. 
Holland. The reviews and notes on new books 
are what they ought to be, as a general thing, 
short and specific The Critic is published in 
New York. 





ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE AND Suneorry, 
With Cases to Illustrate. ByJohm W. Culdwell, 
M.D., Baltimore, Maryland. ‘This is a publica. 
tion of a specialist, and contains brief allusions to 
cases in his own practice, which show that for 
some diseases electricity is an admirable remedy, 
and its use in connection with other treatments 
is beneficial. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF PROHIBITION. The 
Law as laid down by the Great Jurists of the 
Country. By Hon. Oliver P. Mason, ex-Chief- 
Justice of Nebraska, A useful pamphlet for 
those who are employed in temperance work; 
convenient for the pocket. It contains a brief 
exposition of the legislation affecting prohibitory 
enactments. A wide range of legal opinions and 
discussions are cited. Price, 10 cts. Published 
by the Wational Temperance Society of New 
York. 


INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER. Fowler & Wells, 
The Jersey City Herald says in a notice of this 
book: “Until we give our attention generally 
and individually to the exploration, scrutiny, 
and analysis of our mental faculties, we can not 
claim to have pruperly prepared ourselves for 
the battle of life, or for progress in the higher 
elements of our spiritual and material civiliza- 
tion.” 


THE JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND 
Sorcery. Devoted chiefly to the anatomy, pa- 
thology, and therapeutics of the lower animals, 
Published by W. L. Hyde & Co., of N. Y. This 
quarterly improves with age ; its general articles 
and collected items must be of great value toa 
veterinary surgeon; while general practitioners 
can derive many useful hints from its perusal. 


Tuomas BROTHERS’ MusIcAL JOURNAL. Pub- 
lished at Catskill, N.Y. An attractive monthly 
adapted to general circulation ; published at 4 
low price. 

Tue Caitp’s Museum. Issued by F. B. God- 
dard & Co., of N. Y., is a recent bid for patron- 
age among our juveniles. Similar in many re 
spects to Harper’s Young People, and published 
monthly, it is spirited, and abounds in that sort 
of matter which the young folks enjoy. One 
dollar a year. 


Goop Books FOR THE YouNG.—W. H. 
—Among the books recently published which 
are suitable for young people and come within 
the scope of your inyuiry for entertainment com- 
bined with sound teaching and of moderate price, 
are: Cast up by the Sea, price $1.75; Fairy Land 
of Science, $1.50; Around the Yule Log, $1.50; 
Tom Brown’s School-days, $1.00; Light in Dark 
Places, $1.25; The Schoolmates, $1.25; Hans 
Brinker, $1.50 ; ASsop’s Fables, $1.00; Deing His 
Best, $1.25; The Old Distillery, $1.50. 








